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To  The  Congress  of  The  United  States 


The  U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on  Information  submits 
herewith  its  Twentieth  Report  to  Congress  in  accordance  with 
the  requirements  of  Public  Law  402. 

On  March  10,  1964,  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  nomi¬ 
nated  Mrs.  Dorothy  B.  Chandler,  Vice-President — Public  Serv¬ 
ice,  The  Times  Mirror,  Los  Angeles,  California  to  replace  John 
Siegen thaler  as  a  member  of  this  Commission. 

On  March  10,  1964,  President  Johnson  nominated  Dr. 
Frank  Stanton,  President,  Columbia  Broadcasting  System  (CBS) 
to  succeed  J.  Leonard  Reinsch. 

The  Senate  confirmed  both  Mrs.  Chandler  and  Dr.  Stan¬ 
ton  on  July  8,  1964.  On  July  9,  the  President  designated  Dr. 
Stanton  as  Chairman  of  the  Commission. 

On  February  25,  1964,  the  Senate  confirmed  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Ambassador  Carl  T.  Rowan  to  succeed  Edward  R.  Mur- 
row  who  was  compelled  to  resign  as  Director  of  the  U.S.  Infor¬ 
mation  Agency  (USIA)  because  of  illness. 

The  Commission  wishes  to  commend  the  dedication  which 
Mr.  Murrow  gave  to  his  assignment.  He  increased  the  Agen¬ 
cy’s  prestige  and  helped  to  obtain  its  growing  acceptance  as  a 
permanent  and  vital  part  of  our  national  security. 

During  1964,  the  Commission  held  six  meetings;  three  in 
New  York  and  three  in  Washington,  D.C.  In  the  past  year  Com¬ 
missioner  M.  S.  Novik  visited  U.S.  Information  Service  (USIS) 
posts  in  Rome  and  Geneva. 

In  1964,  USIA  in  addition  to  its  regular  operations  as¬ 
sumed  the  added  task  of  informing  the  world  about  the  new 
President,  his  capacity,  background,  experience  and  the  depth  of 
his  commitment  to  peace  with  freedom.  It  utilized  all  of  its 
channels  of  communication  to  demonstrate  to  anxious  foreign 
audiences,  the  continuity  of  our  government  at  a  time  of  national 
tragedy  and  crisis. 
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In  November  1964,  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  was 
elected  to  serve  as  President  for  the  next  four  years.  The  Com¬ 
mission  hopes  that  USIA  will  continue  to  serve  the  President  as 
counselor  on  foreign  public  opinion.  As  the  Administration’s 
policies  and  programs  develop,  USIA  from  its  long  experience 
can  offer  suggestions  to  the  President  for  their  effective  presenta¬ 
tion  to  foreign  audiences.  In  implementing  our  national  policies, 
USIA  must  generate  imaginative  and  practical  programs  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  national  interest. 
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THE  TWENTIETH  REPORT 
OF  THE 

United  States 
Advisory  Commission 
on  Information 


This  20th  Report  to  Congress  on  the  Uniied  states  for¬ 
eign  information  program  reflects  the  Commission’s  efforts  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year  to  review  the  status  of  recommendations  made  by 
a  previous  Commission  in  its  19th  Report  to  Congress. 

The  results  of  this  inquiry  point  out  clearly  that  there  are 
certain  basic,  recurring  problems  whose  solutions  are  seldom  per¬ 
manent.  They  recur  irrespective  of  directors  or  changes  in  ad¬ 
ministration.  However,  they  need  to  be  acknowledged  and  rec¬ 
ognized.  They  need  to  be  examined  and  studied. 

The  purpose  of  the  U.S.  Information  Agency,  which  is 
essentially  to  build  up  good  will  for  the  United  States  and  to 
create  a  favorable  climate  in  which  U.S.  foreign  policy  can  be 
conducted,  is  too  vital  to  the  national  interest  to  be  permitted  to 
falter  or  to  be  hampered  because  of  inadequacies  in  management. 

It  may  be  useful  to  repeat  the  broad  objectives  of  USIA. 
These  are : 

1 )  to  serve  as  the  public  relations  adviser  to  the  Execu¬ 
tive  in  Washington  and  to  the  Ambassador  in  the 
field  on  the  presentation  and  impact  of  U.S.  foreign 
policy.  This  includes  “advising  the  President,  his 
representatives  abroad,  and  the  various  depart¬ 
ments  and  agencies  of  the  implication  of  foreign 
opinion  for  present  and  contemplated  U.S.  policies, 
programs  and  official  statements”; 
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2 )  to  disseminate  accurate  information  about  the 
United  States  through  personal  contact  and  the 
media  of  communication; 

3 )  to  counter  and  correct  Communist  propaganda  dis¬ 
tortions  and  lies  about  U.S.  policies  and  intentions; 
and 

4)  to  administer  overseas  the  cultural  and  educational 
exchange  programs. 

The  Commission  has  noted  much  that  the  country  can  be 
proud  of  in  the  work  of  USIA’s  overseas  officers  and  their  com¬ 
plements  of  local  nationals  who  advise  and  assist  them. 

Much  remains  to  be  done  to  improve  professional  skills 
and  techniques,  the  quality  of  information  programs  and  prod¬ 
ucts  and  the  internal  overall  management  and  direction  of  the 
program.  Such  improvements  would  facilitate  the  achievement 
of  the  information  program's  purposes. 

STATUS  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS  IN  19TH  REPORT 

The  19th  Report  to  Congress  of  the  United  States  Advi¬ 
sory  Commission  on  Information  contained  fifteen  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  the  improvement  of  USIA.  The  results  of  two  of  these 
recommendations  warrant  special  commendation. 

The  first  was  a  recommendation  concerning  career  status 
for  USIA  foreign  service  officers.  The  Commission  is  glad  to 
report  that  an  administrative  agreement  has  been  entered  into 
between  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Director  of  USIA,  and 
endorsed  by  the  President,  whereby  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of 
1946  was  made  applicable  to  USIA.  Accordingly,  USIA’s 
foreign  service  corps  will  soon  be  integrated  into  the  State 
Department’s  foreign  service.  Although  this  Commission 
would  have  preferred  separate  legislation  as  a  first  step  towards 
eventual  amalgamation,  it  is  hoped  that  the  implementation 
of  this  agreement  will  be  conducted  with  care,  fairness  and 
patience  on  both  sides  and  with  due  regard  for  the  equities 
of  the  officers  whose  records  are  being  reviewed  prior  to 
official  acceptance  into  the  foreign  service  of  the  United 
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States.  The  Commission  also  hopes  that  this  can  be  done 
without  USIA’s  suffering  the  loss  of  its  independence,  i.e.,  its 
role  and  voice  as  an  independent  agency  of  government. 

The  second  recommendation  was  the  creation  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  survey  the  Agency’s  publications.  This  was  insti¬ 
tuted  and  completed  with  dispatch.  The  USIA  Committee’s 
recommendations  for  merging  and  eliminating  publications, 
should  result  in  sharper  targeting  as  well  as  in  improved  for¬ 
mat  and  content.  It  should  also  lead  to  measurable  econo¬ 
mies.  The  Commission  suggests  that  the  Agency  consider  utiliz¬ 
ing  the  services  of  outside  specialists  in  magazine  production, 
format,  layout  and  graphics  in  future  reviews.  They  could 
contribute  fresh  and  creative  suggestions  derived  from  their 
experience  in  producing  publications  whose  quality  and  success 
are  nationally  known. 

The  Commission  believes  that  although  some  progress  has 
been  made  by  USIA  in  improving  conditions  referred  to  in  some 
of  the  remaining  thirteen  recommendations,  it  is  clear  that  these 
conditions  and  problems  will  require  continuing  attention. 

In  general,  these  thirteen  recommendations  related  1 )  to 
means  of  improving  the  management  of  the  foreign  information 
program  and  the  morale  of  its  personnel,  and  2 )  to  ways  of  in¬ 
ducing  greater  Agency  and  top  management  concern  for  the  im¬ 
pact  on  foreign  populations  of  its  programs,  its  operations  and  its 
communications. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  principal  recommen¬ 
dations  made  in  the  Commission’s  last  Report  to  Congress  and  a 
brief  statement  concerning  the  Agency’s  reactions  to  these  recom¬ 
mendations. 

1.  To  Improve  Internal  Management y  Communication 
and  Coordination. 

The  Commission  renews  its  recommendation  that  USIA 
should  have  a  permanent  career  administrator  (not  to  be  con¬ 
fused  with  the  Assistant  Director  for  Administration)  who  would 
serve  as  a  continuing  management  officer.  He  would  furnish 
continuity  to  the  changing  top  leadership  of  the  Agency.  He 
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would  function  as  a  general  manager.  He  would  concentrate  on 
the  daily  need  to  integrate  and  coordinate  effectively  the  prod¬ 
ucts  and  programs  of  the  media  with  the  requirements  of  the 
geographic  areas.  He  would  attempt  to  ensure  that  research 
and  evaluation  as  well  as  policy  guidance  are  melded  into  the 
total  operation.  And  he  would  have  the  authority  to  decide,  to 
issue  directives,  to  act  daily  as  a  general  manager  translating  the 
objectives,  policies  and  operating  philosophy  of  the  Director  into 
concrete  and  specific  operations. 

2.  To  Reduce  the  Number  of  US  I A  Buildings  in  Wash¬ 
ington  From  Eleven  to  One. 

The  Agency  has  tried  to  obtain  more  adequate  housing 
facilities  in  order  to  conduct  its  affairs  more  efficiently.  The 
acquisition  of  additional  space  in  the  building  that  adjoins  1776 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  may  be  of  some  immediate  assistance.  The 
elements  of  the  Agency,  however,  continue  to  remain  scattered 
about  Washington.  The  Commission  renews  its  recommenda¬ 
tion  for  a  single  facility. 

3.  To  Improve  and  Strengthen  Long  Range  Planning. 

The  one  USIA  effort  in  this  area  has  not  been  sustained. 
The  five  year  budget  planning  imposed  upon  USIA  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  was  useful  and  may  in  time  lead  to  more  fruitful 
results.  However,  USIA  has  not  yet  fully  implemented  the  no¬ 
tion  of  long  range  planning.  The  Commission  recommends  the 
need  to  institute  forward  planning  as  a  permanent  tool  of  man¬ 
agement  and  policy. 

4.  Four  recommendations  were  made  for  improving 
the  administration  of  the  cultural  and  exchange  programs. 
Commission  suggestions  were : 

a)  To  Review  and  Study  the  Role  of  the  Cultural 
Affairs  Officer. 

The  Commission  has  been  informed  that  the  State 
Department  has  authorized  the  Brookings  Institution  to  spon¬ 
sor  a  study  of  the  functions  and  role  of  the  Cultural  Affairs 
Officer  (CAO). 
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b)  To  Coordinate  and  Concentrate  the  Govern¬ 
ment's  Programs  for  Orienting  and  Training 
Foreign  Specialists  in  Mass  Communications. 

There  is  need  to  focus  more  systematic  attention  on  this 
problem.  Foreign  journalists  who  labor  daily  in  press,  radio, 
television,  motion  pictures,  book  publishing  and  magazine 
publications  help  create  atmosphere  and  attitudes  concerning 
the  United  States.  The  administration  of  their  orientation 
and  training,  when  they  are  invited  to  come  to  the  United 
States,  should  be  reexamined.  This  applies  equally  to  execu¬ 
tives  in  foreign  mass  communications  media  who  visit  this 
country  under  special  grants. 

c)  To  Reconsider  the  USIA  Decision  to  Reduce 
the  Number  of  Libraries  in  Western  Europe. 

Western  Europe  remains  the  most  important  strategic 
area  for  the  United  States,  which  must  labor  continuously  to 
prevent  misunderstanding  and  ignorance  of  American  inten¬ 
tions.  The  Commission  hopes  that  the  Congress  will  recon¬ 
sider  its  views  which  prompted  the  USIA  to  reduce  useful 
and  effective  institutions  which  have  created  much  good  will 
for  the  United  States. 

The  decision  to  eliminate  libraries  in  Western  Europe 
or  any  other  major  program  should  be  based  on  research 
evaluation  which  compares  the  impact  or  effective  use  of  the 
library  with  other  media.  It  is  possible  that  for  greater  effec¬ 
tiveness,  USIA  would  have  been  better  advised  to  reduce  other 
activities. 

As  this  report  is  being  prepared,  news  of  rioting  and 
destruction  of  USIA  libraries  in  Egypt  and  Indonesia,  and 
of  demonstrations  within  the  USSR  reached  the  United  States. 
This  treatment  of  U.S.  libraries  has  shocked  Americans  as 
well  as  others  around  the  world  who  recognize  the  importance 
of  making  available  reliable  information  through  magazines, 
books  and  other  publications. 
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Since  1945,  USIA  has  documented  68  separate  incidents 
of  USIS  libraries  around  the  world  which  sustained  attacks 
ranging  in  severity  from  broken  windows  to  wholesale  pillage. 
It  is  clear  that  the  presence  of  a  United  States  library  abroad 
has  attracted  to  it  students,  young  people,  journalists,  and 
government  officials.  It  has  served  them  as  a  window  to  the 
outside  world.  Those  who  break  that  window  are  the  dis¬ 
satisfied,  the  frustrated,  the  sullen  or  the  enemies  of  knowledge 
and  freedom.  In  the  Commission’s  view,  attacks  by  certain 
foreigners  on  USIS  libraries  attest  to  their  effectiveness  with 
the  broad  population  for  two  reasons.  First,  there  would  be 
no  point  in  attacking  ineffectual  operations.  Second,  out¬ 
pourings  of  deep  regret,  and  in  some  instances  of  financial 
contributions  for  building  repair  and  book  restoration,  testify 
to  the  more  favorable  views  of  an  appreciative  and  more  per¬ 
manent  library  clientele. 

These  mounting  attacks  on  USIS  libraries  suggest  that 
this  program  should  not  be  curtailed  but  reexamined.  These 
libraries  fulfill  a  need.  They  are  a  constructive  force.  They 
are  an  effective  symbol  of  the  American  presence. 

d)  To  Restore  the  Balance  of  the  Agency’s  Cul¬ 
tural  Programs. 

The  new  management  of  the  Information  Center  Serv¬ 
ice,  the  heart  of  the  Agency’s  cultural  operations  has  made 
a  serious  effort  to  integrate  these  operations  more  closely  with 
the  information  function.  Some  progress  is  being  made.  Al¬ 
though  cultural  programs  are  justified  by  USIA  only  insofar 
as  they  implement  political  objectives,  there  is  a  need  for 
greater  flexibility  and  a  somewhat  broader  and  longer  range 
view  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  cultural  arm.  In  this  area 
especially,  results  can  only  be  measured  after  continuous  and 
repetitive  effort  over  a  long  period.  Cultural  operations  are 
not  a  tactical  arm.  They  are  educational  in  the  broadest 
sense  of  the  term  and  it  will  require  patience  before  their 
fruits  ripen. 
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The  Commission  recommends  that  USIA  strengthen  its 
cultural  programs,  recognizing  that  many  of  their  benefits  to 
the  United  States  take  a  long  time  to  develop. 

5.  To  Assume  Responsibility  for  Planning  and  Executing 
the  President's  Trade  Fair  Exhibition  Program. 

There  is  some  USIA  recognition  of  the  need  for  central 
planning  and  execution  of  the  international  trade  fair  exhibi¬ 
tion  program.  The  Commission  hopes  the  need  will  be  met. 
The  problem  of  delivering  an  effective  message  to  foreign 
audiences  by  the  device  of  the  trade  fair  remains.  It  will 
continue  so  long  as  responsibility  for  its  planning  and  execution 
remains  divided  between  two  government  agencies.  The 
Commission  hopes  that  USIA  will  assess  the  value  and  impact 
of  each  fair  in  order  to  improve  succeeding  ones  by  ensuring 
that  the  proper  message  is  conveyed. 

6.  To  Seek  Outside  Evaluation  of  USIA  Print  and 
Radio  Programs. 

As  previously  noted,  there  has  been  some  improve¬ 
ment  in  program  evaluation  within  USIA.  However,  the 
Commission  continues  to  believe  that  outside  specialists  can 
aid  USIA  in  improving  the  centents  and  format  of  its  print 
and  radio  operations.  The  Commission  again  makes  this 
recommendation  in  the  interest  of  increasing  economy  and 
effectiveness. 

7  .To  Expand  the  Research  Program  and  To  Use  Its 
Results  More  Effectively. 

There  is  some  evidence  that  USIA  is  starting  to  expand 
and  utilize  its  research  program.  Some  Public  Affairs  Officers 
(PAO’s),  area  and  media  directors  are  beginning  to  appreciate 
the  need  to  determine  the  impact  and  effectiveness  of  their 
programs  and  products  as  they  relate  to  the  psychological 
climate  in  which  operations  are  conducted.  Other  media  and 
area  directors  and  most  PAO’s  continue  to  resist  efforts  to 
study  their  products  or  to  use  the  results  of  research  in  the 
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planning  of  their  programs.  The  magnitude  of  USIA’s  re¬ 
search  operation  remains  far  below  the  customarily  accepted 
minima  in  private  communications  research  and  in  private 
industry. 

8 .To  Consider  the  Need  To  Consolidate  Into  One 
Agency  of  Government  the  Related  But  Widely 
Scattered  Programs  in  Information ,  Education  and 
Culture. 

This  is  a  proposal  which  requires  overall  government 
action.  There  is  no  question  but  that  programs  in  this  area 
have  proliferated  all  over  the  government.  In  addition  to 
USIA,  the  Department  of  State,  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  (AID),  the  Department  of  Defense,  the  Peace 
Corps,  the  Office  of  Education,  and  the  Departments  of  Com¬ 
merce,  Labor  and  Agriculture,  among  the  major  agencies, 
and  a  number  of  minor  ones,  conduct  such  programs.  This 
has  been  amply  documented  in  the  hearings  conducted  by 
Representative  Fascell  of  Florida  and  the  House  Subcommittee 
on  Foreign  Affairs.  It  is  summarized  in  a  committee  report 
entitled  “The  U.S.  Ideological  Effort:  Government  Agencies 
and  Programs’’,  January,  1964.  There  is  need  for  tightening 
up,  for  greater  government-wide  coordination,  and  for  the 
elimination  of  overlapping  authorities  and  responsibilities  in 
the  foreign  information,  cultural,  and  educational  fields  pres¬ 
ently  divided  among  so  many  government  agencies. 

9  .To  Seek  the  Advice  and  Guidance  of  Local  Latin 
American  Practitioners  of  Mass  C ommunications  in 
Presenting  the  Alliance  for  Progress  to  Latin  America. 

The  Commission  has  been  unable  to  ascertain  the  extent 
to  which  USIA  follows  this  recommendation.  The  Commission 
has  not  visited  Latin  American  posts  this  year  to  conduct  inde¬ 
pendent  observations.  Nor  has  it  received  any  information  from 
the  Agency  concerning  this  matter. 
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10.  To  Confine  USIA’s  Domestic  Publications  to  a  Mini¬ 
mum  and  Limit  the  Distribution  of  Its  Media  Products 
in  the  U.S.  in  Accordance  With  the  Intentions  of  Con¬ 
gress. 

Although  this  has  been  a  recurring  problem,  there  has 
been  some  reduction  and  the  Agency  has  been  responsive  to  past 
complaints  both  public  and  congressional.  It  is  important  how¬ 
ever,  to  watch  and  reduce  further  this  activity.  The  Agency 
should  make  a  continuous  effort  to  keep  Congress  informed  as  to 
its  activities  and  its  programs.  The  focus  of  USIA’s  interest  and 
the  time  and  efforts  of  its  officials  should  be  devoted  to  its  over¬ 
seas  organization,  strategy  and  purposes.  The  targets  are  for¬ 
eign,  not  domestic.  Speeches  in  the  United  States  by  USIA  and 
the  exhibition  and  dissemination  of  its  product  in  this  country 
should  be  held  to  a  minimum. 
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THE  NEED  FOR  A  STUDY  OF  USIA’S  1964 
ELECTION  COVERAGE 


Prior  to  the  election  of  1964,  the  Commission  suggested 
that  the  Agency  authorize  a  post-election  study  of  USIAs  cover¬ 
age  and  presentation  of  the  election. 

Such  a  study  would  provide  the  present  administrators  of 
the  Agency  with  an  evaluation  of  its  objectivity  and  of  its  ability 
to  project  to  overseas  audiences  a  balanced  account  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  election  process. 

The  results  of  the  study  would  also  help  formulate  guide¬ 
lines  to  the  administrators  in  the  presentation  and  coverage  of 
future  national  election  campaigns. 

The  Commission  recommends  that  this  study  be  con¬ 
ducted  by  outside  experts  in  political  science  and  journalism  who 
also  have  an  understanding  of  the  problems  of  translating  the 
American  election  experience  into  terms  that  are  of  interest  and 
make  sense  to  foreign  audiences. 
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INTERNATIONAL  COOPERATION  YEAR— 1965 


On  October  2,  1964,  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  signed 
a  proclamation  naming  1965  as  “International  Cooperation 
Year”  (ICY)  in  the  Ignited  States.  The  observance  of  1965  was 
requested  by  the  18th  United  Nations  General  Assembly  in  a 
resolution  adopted  on  November  21,1 963. 

The  President  further  announced  his  plans  to  convoke  a 
White  House  Conference  “to  search,  explore,  and  thoroughly 
discuss  every  conceivable  approach  and  avenue  of  cooperation 
that  could  lead  to  peace.” 

The  Department  of  State  will  coordinate  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  proposals  and  programs  which  demonstrate  the  interest  of 
the  people  of  the  Linked  States  in  peace  and  in  international 
cooperation. 

USIA  can  perform  two  roles.  It  can  publicize  world¬ 
wide  through  all  its  media  the  sustained  efforts  of  many  private 
American  organizations,  universities  and  associations.  This  it 
plans  to  do. 

USIA  is  also  qualified  to  encourage  and  support  the  re¬ 
search  and  study  of  foreign  attitudes  towards  international  coop¬ 
eration.  This  is  an  area  in  which  USIA  can  assume  leadership 
and  help  make  1965  not  only  a  year  of  progress  but  one  in  which 
research  on  public  attitudes  towards  international  cooperation 
can  be  initiated  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 

The  diplomatic,  political,  military  and  economic  factors 
that  bear  on  peace  are  the  essence  of  international  coopera¬ 
tion.  Psychological  factors,  however,  should  not  be  neglected. 
The  more  the  world  learns  about  the  dynamics  of  popular 
opinion  and  the  related  psychological  dimensions  that  affect 
international  understanding,  the  less  difficult  will  the  peace¬ 
making  task  become  for  the  principal  statesmen  of  our  times. 
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Thus,  USIA’s  twin  roles  in  the  International  Coopera¬ 
tion  Year — to  publicize  abroad  the  appropriate  activities  un¬ 
dertaken  by  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  to  stimulate 
research  on  world  opinion  and  attitudes  towards  international 
cooperation — can  eventually  lead  to  greater  mutual  under¬ 
standing  between  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  the 
people  of  other  countries.  This  is  the  purpose  of  Public  Law 
402,  which  governs  the  activities  of  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency. 

Respectfully  submitted, 


Frank  Stanton 
Chairman 


Mrs.  Dorothy  Chandler 


Clark  R.  Mollenhoff 


Sigurd  S.  Larmon 


M.  S.  Novik 


March  23,  1965 
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To  The  Congress  of  the  United  States 


The  U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on  Information  submits 
its  Twenty-first  Report  to  Congress  for  the  calendar  year  1965, 
in  accordance  with  Public  Law  402  ( PL  402 ) . 

On  March  27,  1965,  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  nomi¬ 
nated  Mr.  Palmer  Hoyt,  Editor  and  Publisher  of  the  Denver 
Post,  to  succeed  Mr.  Clark  R.  Mollenhoff  as  a  member  of  the 
Commission. 

On  July  13,  1965  President  Johnson  nominated  Mr. 
Leonard  H.  Marks  to  succeed  Mr.  Carl  Rowan  as  the  sixth 
Director  of  the  U.S.  Information  Agency  (USIA). 

Senate  confirmation  of  Mr.  Hoyt  occurred  on  April  21, 
1965,  and  of  Mr.  Marks  on  July  21.  Mr.  Marks  was  sworn 
in  on  August  31  and  became  the  new  Director  of  USIA  on 
September  1, 1965. 

During  1965  the  Commission  held  ten  meetings,  four  in 
New  York  and  six  in  Washington,  D.C.,  including  a  meeting 
with  Mr.  Marks  before  he  assumed  his  new  office.  The  new 
Director  has  taken  over  with  vigor  and  is  instituting  a  series  of 
long-needed  management  changes  that  should  result  in  a  more 
effective  foreign  information  and  cultural  program.  USIA  ac¬ 
tion  with  respect  to  this  Commission’s  previous  recommendations 
is  outlined  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Marks  to  The  Chairman  of  the 
Commission.  This  letter  is  included  as  an  appendix  to  this 
Report. 

In  September,  1965,  Dr.  Stanton  and  Mr.  Hoyt,  members 
of  this  Commission,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Frank  Starzel,  former 
general  manager  of  the  Associated  Press,  visited  South  Viet-Nam. 
The  purpose  of  the  trip  was  to  appraise  the  U.S.  psychological 
effort  in  Viet-Nam,  to  explore  the  effectiveness  of  personnel  con- 
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ducting  this  effort  including  the  organizational  structure  in  which 
they  operated,  and  to  offer  suggestions  for  improvement. 

During  1965  the  three  other  members  of  the  Commission 
also  visited  United  States  Information  Service  (USIS)  posts 
abroad.  Mrs.  Dorothy  B.  Chandler  visited  USIS  posts  in  Lon¬ 
don,  Paris,  Rome,  Tokyo,  Hong  Kong,  and  Manila.  Mr.  Sigurd 
S.  Larmon  visited  USIS  in  London,  Paris,  Frankfurt,  Lagos, 
Accra,  Cairo,  and  subsequently  Caracas.  Mr.  M.  S.  Novik 
visited  USIS  posts  in  Rome,  Milan,  Amsterdam,  The  Hague, 
and  Brussels. 

No  report  to  the  Congress  on  the  information  program  in 
1965  can  fail  to  record  this  country’s  gratitude  to  the  vital,  round- 
the-clock  performance  of  the  USIS  mission  in  Viet-Nam,  of  both 
Americans  and  Vietnamese,  who  are  engaged  in  conducting 
psychological  warfare.  To  influence  minds  under  the  duress  of 
battle  is  an  almost  impossible  task.  The  observations  of  those 
members  of  the  Commission  who  witnessed  psychological  opera¬ 
tions  in  Saigon  and  in  the  provinces  of  Viet-Nam,  attest  to  the 
dedication  and  energetic  effort  of  our  personnel. 
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PREFACE 


It  is  the  belief  of  the  Advisory  Commission  that  too  little 
emphasis  is  being  given  to  the  crucial  need  to  gain  understanding 
and  respect  for  the  United  States,  its  purposes  and  policies, 
through  ideological  means. 

This  calls  for  meeting  the  emergencies  that  exist  today 
in  Viet-Nam  and  Thailand.  It  also  demands  that  we  reach 
students  and  future  opinion  makers  in  other  areas  of  the  world 
through  long-range  planning  involving  libraries,  the  teaching  of 
English,  personal  contacts,  and  the  effective  use  of  all  media  of 
communication. 

When  the  United  States  Information  Agency  was  created 
in  the  years  shortly  after  the  end  of  World  War  II,  few  Ameri¬ 
cans  had  any  idea  of  the  long-term  commitment  that  was  implied 
in  our  responses  to  the  Cold  War  challenge. 

Even  now,  20  years  after  the  end  of  World  War  II,  with 
American  troops  still  in  Germany  and  Japan,  with  American 
troops  still  in  Korea  almost  15  years  after  the  fighting  there, 
and  with  American  forces  deeply  involved  in  Viet-Nam,  some 
Americans  still  fail  to  see  the  implication. 

To  this  Commission  the  implication  is  clear.  America 
is  committed  to  a  long  and  difficult  course  which  may  determine 
whether  we  survive  as  a  nation  and  as  a  people.  Along  that 
course  we  will  be  severely  tested  from  time  to  time  by  force 
of  arms.  We  will  continue  to  be  constantly  under  fire  in  an 
all-out  ideological  struggle.  Both  phases  of  the  overall  struggle 
will  strain  our  nerves,  our  ingenuity,  and  our  resources.  There 
seems  to  be  no  acceptable  alternative  than  to  meet  the  challenge 
with  our  best  efforts. 

When  the  Commission  looks  at  the  United  States  expend¬ 
itures  on  these  two  phases,  military  and  ideological,  in  the 
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struggle  against  Communist  imperialism  in  the  post-World  War 
II  era,  it  becomes  apparent  that  the  American  people  have  ac¬ 
cepted  the  commitment  to  do  their  best  in  the  military  phase. 
It  is  not  clear  that  they  have  accepted  a  similar  commitment  as 
to  their  ideological  response. 

Between  1948  and  1964,  the  American  people  spent  $785 
billion  for  military  purposes  and  less  than  one-three  hundredths 
of  that  ($2.5  billion)  for  the  USIA’s  ideological  efforts.  The 
Commission  is  aware  that  figures  alone  never  tell  the  whole 
story ;  that  a  dollar  invested  in  one  way  may  bring  more  produc¬ 
tive  results  than  many  times  the  same  amount  spent  in  another 
way.  But  the  difference  between  the  figures  cited  here  is  too 
great  to  allow  for  such  comfortable  rationalization.  The  figures 
show,  at  the  very  least,  that  the  United  States  has  given  far  too 
little  emphasis  to  the  ideological  phase  of  the  struggle  for 
survival. 

The  competition  from  the  Soviet  and  Communist  China 
is  increasingly  active.  Recently,  the  Tri-continental  Congress 
held  in  Cuba  concluded  by  announcing  the  establishment  of  a 
center  in  Havana  for  the  purpose  of  accelerating  and  aiding 
“national  liberation”  movements  in  Latin  America,  Africa,  and 
Asia.  Such  a  center  created  to  originate  and  disseminate 
Marxist-Leninist  propaganda,  and  to  coordinate  violent  and 
non-violent  infiltration  and  insurgency,  constitutes  a  long-range 
threat  to  the  stability  and  security  of  nations  on  all  three 
continents. 

Where  USIA  is  closing  libraries,  and  in  some  cases  lessen¬ 
ing  efforts  for  budgetary  reasons,  the  opposition  moves  in. 

If  the  American  people  are  to  meet  this  competition,  and 
gain  peace  through  understanding,  provision  must  be  made  for 
the  time,  talent,  manpower,  forward  planning,  and  the  degree 
of  financial  effort  that  the  task  demands. 

The  Congressional  report  which  led  to  the  passage  of 
PL  402,  in  1948  advised  against  “penny-wise  and  pound-foolish 
approach''  in  appropriations.  “All  that  we  require”,  the  Con¬ 
gressional  report  said,  “is  the  courage  and  imagination  ...  to 
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establish  and  implement  a  sound  program  of  reliable  information 
and  respected  cultural  explanation  abroad,  which  will  be  com¬ 
parable  in  times  of  peace  with  the  unprecedented  initiative  we 
Americans  are  always  able  to  display  in  time  of  war.” 
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SUMMARY 


This  Twenty-first  Report  to  Congress  by  the  U.S.  Ad¬ 
visory  Commission  on  Information  examines  what  needs  to  be 
done  in  order  to  step  up,  improve,  and  strengthen  the  U.S.  infor¬ 
mation  and  cultural  relations  program. 

The  present  program  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  U.S.  experi¬ 
ence  in  World  War  II.  Its  objectives  and  scope  were  changed 
and  broadened  by  the  passage  of  Public  Law  402  in  1 948. 

As  an  important  arm  of  the  U.S.  Government  in  its  con¬ 
duct  of  the  cold  war,  the  responsibilities  placed  upon  it  and 
public  expectations  of  its  accomplishments  have  exceeded  its 
fiscal  resources.  Its  limited  appropriations  have  been  further 
restricted  because  of  previous  evidence  of  mismanagement,  past 
public  and  Congressional  suspicion  of  its  personnel  and  programs, 
the  assumption  that  foreign  information  is  only  a  temporary 
necessity  and  experimental  in  character,  embarrassing  mistakes 
from  trial  and  error  programs,  and  the  difficulty  of  demonstrat¬ 
ing  annual  achievements  and  results. 

The  U.S.  information  and  cultural  programs,  succeeded 
in  reducing  many  misunderstandings  of  the  United  States  in 
Europe.  They  played  a  prominent  role  in  assisting  European 
countries  to  resist  Communist  temptations  and  threats  from 
within  and  from  without  their  sovereign  territory. 

In  the  last  five  or  six  years,  the  Congress  has  insisted  that 
the  United  States  reduce  its  information  and  cultural  activities 
in  Europe.  As  a  result,  a  large  financial  investment  in  libraries, 
bi-national  centers,  information  centers  and  smaller  posts  which 
showed  cumulative  results  was  sacrificed,  in  order  to  meet  the 
increased  demands  that  sprang  from  rapidly  changing  and  even 
revolutionary  conditions  in  Africa,  Latin  America,  and  Asia. 
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This  Commission  believes  that  the  decision  to  reduce  our 
efforts  in  Europe  is  a  strategic  error.  The  public  outcry  in 
Europe  and  in  some  American  newspapers  has  interpreted  this 
as  U.S.  psychological  disengagement.  At  a  time  when  post-war 
progress  in  Europe  has  been  halted  and  set  back  by  De  Gaulle, 
it  is  necessary  to  be  present  and  support  those  who  have  fought 
so  valiantly  and  hitherto  so  successfully  for  the  conditions  which 
have  produced  a  revived,  prosperous,  and  more  economically 
unified  Europe. 

In  order  for  the  United  States  to  meet  its  responsibilities 
as  a  world  power  in  information,  education,  and  culture  as  it  has 
done  in  defense  and  in  the  military  and  economic  assistance  pro¬ 
grams,  it  must  reexamine,  step  up,  and  strengthen  its  current 
effort.  There  is  recent  evidence  that  neglected  and  accumu¬ 
lated  management  problems  in  USIA  are  receiving  attention. 
With  more  effective  top  management,  USIA  is  in  a  better  posi¬ 
tion  today  to  face  up  to  its  ultimate  purpose  and  to  meet  new 
challenges. 

With  population  continuing  to  increase,  the  rise  of  a  new 
generation  and  our  adversaries  continuing  to  undermine  U.S. 
purposes  and  policies,  it  is  more  than  ever  necessary  to  seize 
every  opportunity  to  reduce  foreign  misunderstanding  of  the 
United  States. 

To  accomplish  this  objective  the  Commission  recom¬ 
mends  that : 

1 )  USIA’s  purpose  and  role  should  cover  both  pres¬ 
ent  and  future  objectives; 

2)  USIA  should  develop  long-range  plans.  A  ten 
year  (1966-76)  plan  is  recommended ; 

3 )  USIA  should  make  more  effective  use  of  research 
in  its  plans,  programs,  budget,  and  evaluation; 

4)  USIA  should  improve  the  quality  of  its  programs, 
products,  and  personnel. 

5)  USIA  should  strengthen,  balance,  and  integrate 
more  effectively  its  cultural  and  information 
programs; 
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6)  USIA  should  reexamine  its  assumptions  and  re¬ 
view  its  programs,  country  by  country,  in  order 
to  expand  useful  ones  and  discard  those  that  are 
marginal;  USIA  should  review  its  list  of  priority 
countries  for  the  purpose  of  determining  areas  of 
concentration  and  saturation  and  areas  where 
minimum  U.S.  presence  is  sufficient. 

7 )  USIA  should  search  constantly  for  new  techniques 
in  communications  from  the  private  sector,  es¬ 
pecially  from  advertising,  public  relations,  the 
public  media  of  communication,  and  from 
universities. 

8)  USIA  should  continue  to  help  create  favorable 
atmospheres  abroad  for  the  understanding  of  U.S. 
foreign  policies. 

9)  USIA  should  review  and  reconsider  the  decision 
to  close  libraries,  bi-national  centers  and  informa¬ 
tion  centers  in  Europe. 

10)  USIA  should  seek  a  level  of  appropriations  more 
commensurate  with  its  responsibilities  and  more 
in  proportion  to  the  efforts  of  the  U.S.  military 
and  of  the  U.S.  economic  and  military  assistance 
programs. 

The  Commission  believes  that  in  pursuing  these  ten  tasks, 
the  official  government’s  effort  in  foreign  communications  can 
play  a  more  determining  role  in  developing  respect  for  and  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  United  States  and  in  promoting  greater  interna¬ 
tional  understanding. 
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THE  TWENTY-FIRST  REPORT 

OF  THE 

United  States 
Advisory  Commission 
on  Information 


The  U.S.  information,  educational  and  cultural  program 
was  a  direct  outgrowth  of  World  War  II.  During  the  war  the 
U.S.  Government  used  all  available  information  techniques  and 
talents  to  influence  the  enemy,  our  allies,  and  neutral  countries 
with  varying  degrees  of  success. 

The  legislation  created  to  support  the  information  pro¬ 
gram,  stemmed  from  a  widespread  concern  over  the  postwar 
spread  of  Communist  propaganda  activities  in  Western  Europe 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  present  program  dates 
from  1948  when  Public  Law  402  was  passed. 

From  its  inception  the  information  program  faced  diffi¬ 
cult  problems  in  management  and  organization,  policy  and  pro¬ 
gram,  facilities  and  construction,  personnel  and  evaluation,  and 
the  evolution  of  its  role  in  the  government's  structure.  Com¬ 
pounding  these  problems  have  been  the  difficulty  of  establishing 
an  adequate  financial  and  appropriations  base  and  the  domestic 
political  controversies  concerning  its  activities  which  have  peri¬ 
odically  raged  in  Congress  and  in  the  press.  A  succession  of  six 
directors  in  the  last  12  years — each  with  a  different  idea  of  the 
mission,  did  not  provide  continuity  and  stability  to  the  Agency’s 
direction  and  leadership. 
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Improvement  in  the  program’s  operation  came  slowly. 
Thanks  to  congressional  investigations  and  hearings,  public  crit¬ 
icism,  executive-level  self-examination,  and  the  periodic  reports 
issued  by  the  U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on  Information,  the  role 
of  U.S.  information  became  better  defined,  a  sense  of  profes¬ 
sionalism  in  the  area  of  foreign  communications  began  to  emerge, 
purposes  and  objectives  were  clarified,  confidence  in  its  person¬ 
nel  and  its  methods  grew  gradually  and  in  more  recent  days  there 
are  encouraging  signs  that  management  and  administration  are 
improving. 

This  has  taken  some  1 7  years  of  effort,  of  trial  and  error, 
of  mixing  and  meeting  short-range  crises  with  long-range  con¬ 
siderations. 

During  this  period,  the  information  and  cultural  relations 
program  played  an  important  role  in : 

1 )  European  developments  in  which  politically  viable 
countries  successfully  withstood  the  threat  of  Soviet 
domination  and  in  which  the  devastation  of  the  war 
years  was  followed  by  a  remarkable  economic  re- 
covery ; 

2)  the  rehabilitation  of  conquered  countries,  e.g. 
Japan,  Germany  and  Italy; 

3 )  the  Korean  war ; 

4 )  the  emergence  and  development  of  African  states ; 

5 )  the  Alliance  For  Progress  for  Latin  America ; 

6)  unmasking  Communist  lies  and  setting  the  record 
straight  on  Communist  distortions  of  the  intentions, 
policies  and  life  of  the  American  people ; 

0 

7)  helping  wherever  possible  to  create  atmospheres 
more  favorably  disposed  to  the  acceptance  of  U.S. 
foreign  policy. 

During  this  period  the  personnel  in  this  program  demon¬ 
strated  their  ability  to  render  superb  service  in  times  of  crises, 
e.g.  Berlin,  Suez,  the  Cuban  confrontation,  the  Congo,  the  Sput¬ 
nik  challenge  to  U.S.  space  capabilities,  and  today  in  Viet-Nam. 
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Their  efforts  in  non-crises  remained  far  less  spectacular  and  left 
much  to  be  desired. 

During  this  same  period,  the  American  presence  abroad 
became  symbolized  by  “USIS”  (the  United  States  Information 
Service ) ,  And  this  American  presence  was  institutionalized  by 
the  numerous  USIS  libraries,  information  centers  and  bi-national 
centers  most  of  which  enjoyed  popularity,  admiration  and  use. 

Today  a  USIA  worldwide  apparatus  exists  which  is 
capable  of  reaching  hundreds  of  millions  of  people  throughout 
the  world  with  a  message,  with  ideas,  with  information. 

The  World  Today  in  Capsule 

Several  months  ago,  Chinese  Defense  Minister  Lin  Piao 
stated  in  a  major  policy  document  that  the  whole  of  Asia,  Africa 
and  Latin  America  constitute  the  “countryside”  of  the  world 
which  will  surround  the  “cities”  in  Europe  and  North  America 
and  overwhelm  them  in  revolutionary  ferment. 

This  broad  formulation  of  the  state  of  our  times  by  a 
leading  Chinese  Communist,  schematic  and  over-simplified  as 
it  may  be,  is  important  and  pertinent  for  two  reasons : 

First,  it  illustrates  how  the  most  militant  Communist 
power  in  1965  identifies  the  strategy  and  thrust  of  world  develop¬ 
ments  and  by  implication  its  own  role  in  these  developments. 

Second,  it  places  in  different  perspective  the  goals  and 
objectives  of  the  United  States.  It  illuminates  strikingly  what 
U.S.  objectives,  policies,  programs  and  activities  are  up  against. 

Europe — “ the  Cities”  of  the  World 

Lin  Piao’s  formulation  of  world  developments  was  only 
dimly  perceived  when  Public  Law  402  creating  a  U.S.  Informa¬ 
tion  and  Education  Service  was  passed  in  1 948. 

At  that  time  the  major  concern  was  Europe  which  lay 
devastated  and  chaotic  after  five  years  of  war  and  thus  vulnerable 
to  the  extension  of  Soviet  power,  cloaked  by  the  machinations 
of  internal  Communist  movements. 
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It  was  only  after  a  long  trip  to  Europe  by  a  bipartisan 
joint  Senate-House  Committee  and  the  publication  of  its  report 
which  reflected  anxiety  and  concern  over  the  specter  of  a  Com¬ 
munist  western  Europe,  that  Public  Law  402  was  passed.  The 
Congress  was  determined  that  the  United  States  join  the  debate 
initiated  by  Communist  propagandists  in  order  to  correct  and  re¬ 
duce  the  amount  of  European  misunderstanding  of  American 
purposes  and  American  policy. 

For  almost  a  decade  and  a  half  the  U.S.  Information, 
Cultural  and  Educational  Exchange  Services  played  a  role  in 
European  recovery  and  in  the  gradual  reduction  of  European- 
American  misunderstandings. 

Throughout  this  time,  the  world  witnessed  the  evolution 
of  a  nuclear  stalemate  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States.  Simultaneously  the  non-military  dimensions  of  the  cold 
war  grew. 

Propaganda,  cultural  and  educational  exchanges,  com¬ 
petition  in  foreign  economic  and  military  assistance  programs, 
and  subversion  were  first  unleashed  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
Eastern  European  satellites  and  later  by  Communist  China. 
Their  purpose  was  first  to  undermine  and  reduce  the  wartime 
influence  and  prestige  of  the  United  States,  and  second  to  induce 
revolutionary  activities  against  legitimate  regimes  in  Africa,  Asia 
and  Latin  America. 

Success  in  the  rehabilitation  of  Europe  has  recently  per¬ 
suaded  some  members  of  Congress  that  the  need  for  a  U.S.  psy¬ 
chological  arm  could  no  longer  be  justified  in  that  area.  Success 
in  arresting  Communist  revolution  in  Western  Europe,  it  was  be¬ 
lieved,  no  longer  required  a  continuous  presentation  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  position.  It  was  the  opinion  that  it  was  not  necessary  for 
the  United  States  to  provide  a  service  which  the  newly  prosperous 
Europeans  could  provide  for  themselves. 

Furthermore,  with  the  new  challenges  in  Africa,  with 
new  revolutionary  developments  in  Asia  and  Latin  America,  it 
was  felt  that  it  was  necessary  to  divert  facilities,  funds  and  per- 
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sonnel  from  Europe  to  these  areas  of  greater  demand  and  that 
American  libraries  be  dismantled  and  discontinued. 

The  U.S.  Information  Agency  arguments  to  the  contrary 
were  not  persuasive.  Many  European  posts  and  libraries  in 
France,  Italy,  Germany,  and  the  United  Kingdom,  symbols  of  a 
progressive  and  helpful  United  States  were  eliminated.  Un¬ 
fortunately  these  decisions  were  made  while  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  (NATO)  Alliance  was  in  disarray  and 
while  much  of  the  political-economic  cooperation  was  being  set 
back  by  the  new  policies  and  statements  advocated  and  promul¬ 
gated  by  Charles  De  Gaulle. 

European  misunderstandings  of  America  in  1948  have 
been  replaced  by  European  misunderstandings  of  today.  They 
are  based  on  opposition  to  certain  American  foreign  policies,  the 
rash  of  racial  disturbances  and  riots,  fears  of  the  American  eco¬ 
nomic  “invasion”  of  Europe  and  the  traditional  envy  of  the  great 
power  which  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  is  identified  as  a 
country  with  a  low  level  of  culture  and  thought. 

The  deterioration  of  confidence  in  the  United  States 
represents  a  far  more  subtle  threat  than  the  blatant  Communist 
propaganda  of  the  forties  and  fifties. 

This  is  understood  by  America’s  solid  friends  in  Europe 
who  have  protested  but  to  no  avail  at  what  they  consider  to  be 
U.S.  psychological  disengagement  and  at  a  time  when  it  is  more 
than  ever  necessary  to  have  open  channels  of  communication 
from  official  Washington  to  the  people  of  Western  Europe. 

Installations  built  up  over  a  decade  and  a  half  which  be¬ 
came  accepted  and  respected  institutions  in  Europe  and  which 
represented  substantial  financial  investments  by  the  American 
taxpayer  over  a  period  of  years  were  abandoned  in  favor  of  un¬ 
wise  economies. 

What  is  required  of  us  in  Europe  is  a  steady  concern  and 
interest  in  this  most  important  continent  which,  from  every  con¬ 
ceivable  strategic  viewpoint,  is  so  much  identified  with  and  es¬ 
sential  to  U.S.  vital  interests. 
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It  is  imperative  that  European  protests  of  these  USIS  re¬ 
ductions  and  the  representations  of  the  interested  American  press 
be  heeded.  The  advantages  that  accrue  to  the  U.S.  national  in¬ 
terest  from  USIS  operations  in  Europe  surpass  the  financial  cost. 
The  United  States  should  reinstate  its  libraries  in  Europe  on  a 
permanent  basis  as  a  recognition  of  the  importance  of  maintain¬ 
ing  authoritative  centers  of  reliable  information  about  the  United 
States,  its  purposes,  policies  and  ways  of  life.  Failure  to  do  so 
in  this  Commission’s  view  will  not  enable  the  United  States  to 
display  the  necessary  degree  of  staying  power  that  is  indispensable 
to  its  own  national  interest,  and  to  the  eventual  establishment  of 
a  stable  Europe  and  a  peaceful  world. 

Africa ,  Latin  America  and  Asia  C(the  countryside ”  of  the  world 

It  is  in  the  “countryside”  of  the  world  that  the  United 
States  has  directed  its  greatest  psychological  thrust  during  the 
last  five  years.  This  is  the  battleground  of  the  immediate  future. 
These  are  the  areas  where  the  inhabitants  are  experiencing  a  “re¬ 
volution  of  expectations.” 

These  are  the  areas  where  with  significant  exceptions, 
conditions  are  relatively  primitive,  population  is  exploding,  illit¬ 
eracy  is  high,  health  care  and  sanitation  are  lacking,  nationalism 
is  rampant  as  nations  are  being  created,  languages  are  varied,  and 
the  level  of  civilization  is  far  different  from  that  of  the  “cities” 
of  North  America  and  Europe. 

These  are  the  areas  where  in  many  instances  whole  sys¬ 
tems  of  education  and  communications  are  being  installed  for 
the  first  time.  The  challenge  to  communicate  effectively  and 
to  persuade  the  newly  literate,  the  poverty  stricken  and  those  so 
vulnerable  to  revolution  is  immense. 

At  the  same  time,  these  are  the  areas  where  the  competi¬ 
tive  coexistence  philosophy  of  the  Soviet  Union  s  policies  and 
those  of  the  United  States  have  in  some  countries  deteriorated 
into  insurgency  and  so-called  “wars  of  national  liberation.” 

First,  in  the  Congo,  then  in  Viet-Nam,  and  more  recently 
in  the  Dominican  Republic,  violence  has  erupted  as  native  and 
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foreign-inspired  revolutionaries  have  combined  in  an  effort  to 
overthrow  established  regimes.  In  Viet-Nam  USIA  has  actually 
assumed  the  responsibility  for  coordinating  all  psychological  war¬ 
fare  activities.  In  many  other  countries,  USIA  functions  under 
conditions  which  border  on  insurgency  and  violence. 

And  these  are  the  areas,  many  of  which  were  formerly 
dominated  by  European  colonial  powers,  where  distrust  and  mis¬ 
understanding  of  the  United  States  are  at  their  highest  and  where 
the  need  for  skillful  persuasion  and  education  is  great. 

Worldwide  Responsibilities  of  USIA 

USIA  shares  the  responsibilities  of  other  U.S.  agencies 
engaged  in  foreign  relations.  It  is  and  should  be  recognized  as 
a  permanent  psychological  arm  of  the  government.  It  shares 
these  responsibilities  because  of  the  worldwide  strategic,  com¬ 
mercial  and  political  interests  of  the  United  States.  It  shares 
them  because  these  U.S.  interests  are  being  contested  vigorously 
and  will  continue  to  be  contested  vigorously  by  the  USSR  and 
Communist  China  for  the  foreseeable  future. 

To  adequately  discharge  these  responsibilities  requires 
resources,  manpower,  strategic  planning  and  talent,  that  are  not 
entirely  appreciated  either  by  those  who  plan  its  operations  or 
by  those  who  appropriate  its  funds. 

It  is  in  the  light  of  these  varied  conditions  that  USIA 
faces  throughout  the  world  and  in  the  perspective  of  Communist 
challenges  to  the  4 ‘cities’ 5  and  “countryside’ ’  of  the  world  that 
the  Commission  'offers  the  following  recommendations. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


1.  USIAJs  purpose  and  role  should  cover  both  present  and  future 
objectives. 

If,  as  President  Johnson  has  said,  “the  search  for  peace 
is  the  assignment  of  the  century,”  the  role  of  USIA  is  to  help 
create  understanding  without  which  the  conditions  of  peace  can¬ 
not  prevail.  This  role  is  to  help  bridge  modern  gaps  and  ancient 
chasms  that  separate  the  peoples  of  the  world  culturally,  politi¬ 
cally  and  psychologically.  Its  sole  resource  is  people  and  the 
instruments  of  communication  that  are  available  to  these  people. 

This  has  been  no  small  task.  Although  USIA  alone  can¬ 
not  be  expected  to  perform  the  miracle,  what  can  be  realistically 
expected  of  it  will  depend  on  whether  the  effort  expended  is 
adequate. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  the  U.S.  Government  effort  in 
this  area  has  not  been  much  beyond  minimal,  measured  by  what 
can  be  expected  of  it,  compared  to  the  percent  of  effort  devoted 
to  U.S.  defense  and  to  foreign  economic  and  military  assistance 
and  contrasted  with  the  magnitude  of  the  effort  invested  by 
American  business  and  industry  in  its  public  affairs.  By  all  these 
criteria  and  standards  the  job  of  telling  America’s  story  to  the 
world  by  the  U.S.  Government  has  been  underprogrammed. 

Public  understanding  abroad  of  the  United  States  and  its 
policies,  confidence  in  them,  respect  and  good  will — these  are 
the  broad  goals  that  USIA  seeks  to  achieve.  It  is  in  this  context 
that  USIA  also  presents  and  publicizes  U.S.  foreign  policy. 

To  accomplish  these  purposes  USIA  has  used  every  form 
of  communication  technique  and  instrument. 

U.S.  foreign  policy  is  and  should  be  both  short-range  and 
long-range  in  character.  Much  of  the  USIA  effort  is  directed 
to  the  daily  tactical  task  of  explaining  U.S.  foreign  policy  devel- 
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opments  and  pronouncements.  The  heaviest  burden  falls  on 
press,  radio  and  on  the  newsreels  of  television  and  motion 
pictures  in  Washington.  The  products  primarily  are  fast  news, 
features,  photographs  and  film.  Around  the  world  USIA  for¬ 
eign  service  officers  distribute  the  products  of  these  media 
adapted  to  their  particular  foreign  audience  or  initiate  and  pro¬ 
duce  them  themselves.  And  in  the  cities  of  the  world  where 
USIS  has  personnel,  efforts  are  made  to  explain  and  discuss 
with  foreign  journalists,  broadcasters,  editors  and  large  groups 
and  organizations,  the  meaning  and  purpose  of  U.S.  foreign 
policy  as  it  develops  daily,  weekly  and  over  the  year.  As  a  result 
USIA  like  the  rest  of  the  government  must  perforce  spend  a 
great  deal  of  its  time  in  putting  out  brush  fires  which  erupt  all 
over  the  world.  The  essential  purpose  is  to  set  the  record  straight 
daily  about  U.S.  intentions  and  motivations  and  to  minimize  and 
refute  distortions  and  misinterpretation. 

It  is  also  true  that  irrespective  of  how  effectively  this 
foreign  information  task  is  executed,  the  actions  and  statements 
by  some  foreign  leaders  or  by  some  foreign  media  will  not  reflect 
appreciation  of  particular  U.S.  foreign  policies.  As  a  result 
USIA  is  frequently  placed  in  the  difficult  position  of  having  to 
defend  particular  U.S.  foreign  policies  which  may  not  be  popular 
at  the  moment. 

But  foreign  policy  objectives  are  also  long-range  in  char¬ 
acter.  And  this  includes  not  only  political,  commercial,  and 
strategic  objectives,  but  the  projection  of  American  culture,  sci¬ 
ence,  education,  the  arts — indeed  the  entire  gamut  of  one  of  the 
world’s  most  exciting  and  dynamic  free  societies. 

Throughout  the  world  there  is  a  persistent  and  insatiable 
thirst  for  what  the  United  States  is  doing  in  everything  from  space 
and  science  to  agriculture  and  the  arts.  This  curiosity  about  the 
United  States  needs  to  be  satisfied  in  every  effective  way. 

The  role  of  USIA  cannot  be  justified  or  demonstrated  by 
its  success  or  failure  in  the  short-run.  For  a  fuller  appreciation 
of  its  capabilities  and  weaknesses,  its  efforts  over  a  longer  period 
of  time  should  be  analyzed  and  judged. 
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2.  USIA  should  develop  long-range  plans.  A  ten-year  ( 1966 - 
76)  plan  is  recommended. 


If  USIA  is  to  succeed  in  its  vital  mission  as  defined  by 
the  President  and  as  oudined  by  the  Congressional  Statute,  and 
if  its  purpose  is  to  be  realized  then  long-range  planning  must  be¬ 
come  a  continuing  function-  In  addition  to  the  inescapable 
necessity  of  moving  from  crisis  to  crisis,  of  meeting  daily  foreign 
policy  problems,  and  of  putting  out  short-run  brush  fires,  there 
is  a  need  to  formulate  longer  range  goals  and  objectives.  But 
long-range  plans  should  be  reviewed  annually,  or  more  frequently 
in  the  light  of  developments,  with  changes  made  as  necessary  and 
the  plans  updated  accordingly. 

Long-range  plans  should  be  designed  to  meet  accumu¬ 
lated  psychological  problems  in  Western  Europe,  the  challenges 
and  opportunities  appearing  on  the  vast  continent  of  Africa,  the 
horizons  extended  by  the  Alliance  For  Progress  in  Latin  America, 
and  the  threats  and  dangers  facing  the  free  Asian  countries 
around  the  perimeter  of  Communist  China.  The  sharp  increase 
in  both  Chinese  Communist  and  Soviet  propaganda  activities 
directed  at  Africa,  Asia,  and  Latin  America  are  in  support  of 
“national  liberation”  movements  in  these  continents.  They  con¬ 
stitute  a  formidable  adversary.  They  are  signs  of  things  to  come. 
And  USIA  must  prepare  now. 

Such  plans  should  also  address  themselves  systematically 
to  the  principal  problems  that  interfere  with  an  accurate  projec¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States.  They  should  analyze,  tie-in  and  con¬ 


tribute  to  all  organizations  the  factors  that  are  involved  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  attitudes  of  other  peoples  and  nations  toward  us. 
For  example,  they  should  encompass  programs  and  projects  to 


1 —  acquaint  American  tourists  traveling  abroad  with 
the  importance  of  their  role  as  private  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  United  States ; 

2 —  amplify  the  orientation  and  processing  of  visitors 
from  abroad  by  working  with  customs  and  immi¬ 
gration; 
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3 —  inform  certain  private  athletic  groups  and  organiza¬ 
tions  that  represent  the  United  States  in  interna¬ 
tional  competition  on  the  need  for  their  personnel 
to  observe  the  proprieties  of  conduct  and  behavior 
more  carefully  while  abroad ; 

4 —  work  more  closely  with  private  organizations  like 
the  International  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Economic  Development,  the  AFL-CIO, 
certain  service  clubs  and  others  in  order  to  promote 
a  sustained  program  of  information  in  foreign  areas ; 

5 —  emphasize  especially  the  role  of  the  United  Nations 
(UN)  and  assist  its  delegates  and  representatives  as 
well  as  the  foreign  correspondents  assigned  to  the 
UN; 

6 —  take  steps  to  assess  what  the  opposition  is  doing  and 
then  to  meet  and  keep  ahead  of  this  competition  in 
facilities,  in  manpower,  in  organization  and  in 
money; 

7 —  focus  especially  on  the  young  rising  generation  in  the 
schools  and  universities,  on  the  labor  groups  that  are 
emerging,  and  on  intellectuals  who  play  such  promi¬ 
nent  parts  in  the  newly  developing  nations  of  the 

*  world; 

During  the  next  ten  years  US  I A  will  have  an  unusual  op¬ 
portunity  to  project  a  long-range  plan.  For  it  is  coincidental 
with  the  continuing  need  for  such  planning  that  in  1976  this 
nation  will  commemorate  the  bicentennial  of  its  birth.  In  1976 
the  American  Revolution  will  have  endured  for  200  years. 

This  Commission  believes  that  it  is  not  too  early  for  USIA, 
as  part  of  its  long-range  planning,  to  begin  to  formulate  a  ten 
year  plan  with  a  gradually  unfolding  timetable  of  programs  and 
events  to  culminate  in  the  celebration  of  1976.  For  this  anniver¬ 
sary  will  provide  the  U.S.  Government  and  USIA  in  particular, 
with  an  unusual  opportunity  to  present  to  the  world  the  fruits 
of  its  continuing  experiment. 


« 
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Such  a  ten  year  plan  should  consist  of : 

a  timetable  organized  around  the  question  of  where  do 
we  want  to  be  ten  years  from  now ; 
objectives  so  realistically  stated,  that  research  efforts 
can  help  evaluate  the  progress  or  lack  of  progress 
that  is  made; 

programs  designed  in  the  light  of  gaps  in  information 
or  distortions  among  foreign  audiences ; 
research  intimately  and  analytically  tied  into  the  for¬ 
mulation  of  objectives,  carefully  collected  to  justify 
the  projection  of  programs,  and  selectively  utilized 
to  test  and  assess  products  and  results. 

When  completed,  the  plan  should  receive  bipartisan 
support  in  Congress;  it  should  have  the  endorsement  of  the 
President;  it  should  be  submitted  to  this  Commission;  and  it 
should  be  used  by  the  Agency  as  a  long-range  frame  of  reference 
in  estimating  its  annual  budget,  in  presenting  its  requests  for 
annual  appropriations  and  as  a  part  of  a  long-range  plan  of 
action. 

One  of  the  recommendations  to  the  President  that  came 
out  of  the  Conference  on  the  International  Cooperation  Year 
(ICY)  called  for  a  decade  of  international  cooperation.  The 
plan  for  1976  that  emerges  from  USIA  should  dovetail  wherever 
possible  with  whatever  projections  are  made  concerning  cultural 
and  educational  programs. 

The  spirit  of  freedom,  independence,  and  equality  is  con¬ 
tagious.  It  offers  a  rallying  point  for  the  common  as  well  as 
uncommon  man. 

Within  this  framework  of  freedom,  the  United  States  has 
developed  a  vital,  dynamic,  pulsating  society  whose  progress  has 
been  phenomenal. 

The  task  of  USIA  is  to  devise  imaginative  means  of  con¬ 
veying  to  foreign  audiences,  but  related  to  their  own  interests , 
experience  and  problems: 

the  nature  and  strength  of  our  political  system  of 
federalism; 
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the  nature  and  strength  of  our  economic  system ; 
the  nature  and  continuing  growth  of  our  mass  educa¬ 
tional  system ; 

the  progress  of  our  science  and  technology ; 
the  unusual  productivity  and  massive  research  devel¬ 
oped  in  every  major  intellectual  discipline ; 
the  developments  in  culture,  art,  music  and  drama; 
the  nature  of  a  society  that  has  accommodated  different 
religions,  colors  and  nationalities  from  all  over  the 
world ; 

the  perennially  youthful  character  and  optimistic  out¬ 
look  of  our  civilization ; 

the  nature  of  a  society  that  is  constantly  experimenting, 
criticizing  and  reevaluating  itself — its  progress,  its 
problems,  its  goals,  its  failures,  and  its  achievements. 

This  is  an  incomparable  story,  and  the  world  should 
know  it.  Some  of  our  unresolved  social  problems  dealing  with 
race,  poverty,  illiteracy,  slums,  housing,  disease,  crime  and  other 
evidence  of  both  urban  and  rural  blight  should  not  conceal  the 
solid  granite  blocks  of  constructive  achievement.  Nor  should 
these  problems  become  the  headlines  that  overshadow  the  daily 
efforts  made  by  private  and  public  groups  to  find  solutions  to 
problems  and  resolutions  of  conflicts. 

The  20th  century  has  become  the  century  of  instantaneous 
worldwide  communication.  The  jet  plane  and  the  communica¬ 
tions  satellites  like  Early  Bird  and  Telstar  are  tangible  symbols 
of  a  new  age.  A  USIA  ten  year  plan  should  confront 
head-on  and  grasp  the  challenges  and  opportunities  offered  by 
these  new  technical  marvels.  For  as  people  get  closer,  the  im¬ 
pact  of  ideas  and  ideologies  becomes  greater.  The  purpose  of 
USIA’s  ten-year  plan  is  to  help  make  this  impact  constructive  and 
peaceful,  by  using  these  new,  modern  instruments  of  instanta¬ 
neous  worldwide  communication  for  the  presentation  and  ex¬ 
change  of  views  on  matters  of  common  concern  to  the  peoples 
of  the  world. 
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3.  USIA  should  use  more  research  in  its  plans ,  programs ,  budget 
and  evaluation. 


Long-range  planning  cannot  be  formulated  in  a  vacuum 
or  on  mere  speculation  and  hunch.  It  must  be  based  on  ade¬ 
quate  research. 

Changing  and  influencing  attitudes  is  one  of  the  most  dif¬ 
ficult  tasks  that  men  attempt  to  perform. 

This  is  the  avowed  purpose  of  the  U.S.  foreign  informa¬ 
tion  and  cultural  programs.  The  development  of  mutual  under¬ 
standing,  of  international  cooperation  and  of  respect  and  con¬ 
fidence  in  U.S.  policies  and  objectives  cannot  be  accomplished 
quickly,  sporadically  or  everlastingly.  When  achieved  it  must 
be  nurtured  and  sustained.  And  it  must  be  continuous. 


This  Commission  has  long  urged  that  US  I A  employ 
wherever  possible  modem  research  methods  in  order  to  ascertain 
when  and  where  it  has  succeeded  or  failed,  and  how  it  can 
influence  attitudes  more  effectively. 

Unlike  most  private  practitioners  in  foreign  communica¬ 
tions,  USIA  managers  are  not  disposed  to  organize  and  develop 
their  programs  and  their  budgets  around  facts  as  established  by 
research.  Although  the  process  of  international  political  com¬ 
munication  is  complex,  there  appears  to  be  little  desire  to  utilize 
the  facts  that  research  has  made  available.  The  use  of  research 
has  been  seriously  neglected  in  USIA  to  the  detriment  of  the 
program. 

With  USIA  facing  complex  and  difficult  situations  in 
various  areas  of  the  world,  not  only  area  programs  but  specific 
country  programs  must  be  adapted  to  the  conditions  that  exist. 
Competition  varies  in  type  and  intensity — that  which  exists  on  a 
local  level  and  that  which  emanates  from  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Communist  China. 

In  private  communications  industry,  the  basis  for  success¬ 
ful  programming  is  careful  and  thorough  research.  This  applies 
equally  to  the  USIA  and  its  operations — anywhere  and  every¬ 
where.  One  cannot  substitute  guesswork  for  the  facts  and  be 
on  target. 
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The  Commission  recommends  that  the  Agency  prepare  its 
budget  and  formulate  its  programs  and  projects  in  the  light  of 
knowledge  supplied  by  research. 

The  Commission  recommends  that  managers  of  USIA 
strategy  and  tactics  increase  their  use  of  research  and  its  results. 
If  the  program  is  to  be  improved,  those  who  direct  it  must  wel¬ 
come  the  kind  of  information  that  reliable  research  can  provide. 
Research  must  be  used  for  planning  purposes,  for  program  devel¬ 
opment,  for  evaluation  of  particular  activities  and  products,  and 
for  budgetary  justifications.  The  USIA  will  not  be  able  to  move 
ahead  and  engender  continuing  congressional  confidence  without 
building  up  hard  data  in  support  of  a  large  part  of  its  program. 
The  Commission  believes  this  can  be  done.  All  that  stands  in  its 
way  are  a  defensive  posture,  the  need  for  a  greater  proportion  of 
funds  devoted  to  research,  and  the  determination  to  use  the 
results.  How  else  can  one  know  whether  the  Agency’s  activities 
are  having  impact,  short-range  or  long-range? 

4.  USIA  should  improve  the  quality  of  its  pro  grams ,  products , 
and  personnel. 

This  Commission  and  its  predecessors  have  urged  USIA 
to  improve  the  quality  of  its  personnel,  its  products,  its  programs, 
and  its  facilities.  This  must  also  be  a  continuous  and  long-range 
objective. 

Progress  has  been  observed  in  the  modernization  and 
improvement  of  radio  and  television  facilities.  The  reproduc¬ 
tion  plants  in  Beirut  and  Manila  are  well-equipped.  Libraries, 
information  centers,  and  bi-national  centers  should  be  uniformly 
attractive,  well  designed,  well  equipped,  and  well  located.  The 
managers  of  the  media  in  Washington  and  Public  Affairs  Officers 
( PA  Os )  abroad  must  strive  to  attain  the  high  standards  reached 
by  the  technical  facilities  and  equipment  of  domestic  American 
communications  industries. 

The  primary  task  of  USIA  is  not  only  to  perfect  its  ap¬ 
paratus  and  facilities,  but  more  important  to  improve  and  raise 
the  quality  of  the  message  and  ideas  that  are  transmitted.  F ewer 
and  better  products  in  radio,  press,  publications,  motion  pictures, 
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television  and  books  should  be  its  goal.  Quality  products,  per¬ 
haps  more  costly  initially,  are  more  effective  in  the  long  run. 
Their  effects  will  last. 

People  and  ideas  are  USIA’s  principal  currency.  Both 
should  measure  up  to  the  long-range  struggle  that  lies  ahead. 
Both  should  be  of  the  highest  quality. 

Men  and  women  who  seek  and  accept  a  career  in  U.S. 
foreign  communications  (information,  culture  or  education) 
should  be  assured  of  an  honorable  one.  They  should  not  only  be 
well  educated  generally,  but  well  trained  in  the  art  and  science  of 
foreign  communication.  They  should  receive  considerate  treat¬ 
ment  not  only  when  they  are  in  their  twenti  ?s  and  thirties  but  also 
when  they  become  forty,  fifty,  and  sixty.  Career  development 
should  become  more  than  a  euphemism.  Officers  should  be 
treated  as  human  beings  and  not  merely  as  “bodies”  that  are 
being  matched  against  available  “slots”.  It  is  important  that 
officers  maintain  their  sense  of  mission,  drive  and  enthusiasm  in 
one  of  the  most  challenging  and  vital  of  Government  professions. 
This  is  not  possible  unless  personnel  policies  are  progressive,  con¬ 
structive,  and  humane. 

Of  particular  importance  to  the  USIA  mission  is  the  need 
for  its  foreign  service  officers  to  have  adequate  training  in  the 
language  of  the  country  to  which  they  are  assigned.  Although 
some  progress  has  been  made  over  the  years,  language  training 
remains  one  of  the  weaker  spots  in  the  Agency’s  personnel  system. 
To  communicate  effectively  requires  not  only  training  in  com¬ 
munication  techniques,  but  knowledge  of  the  language,  tradi¬ 
tions,  and  psychology  of  the  population.  The  Commission  rec¬ 
ommends  that  USIA  require  effective  language  proficiency  from 
its  officers  and  provide  them  with  time  and  facilities  for  adequate 
training. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  men  and  women  who  represent 
the  United  States  abroad,  are  the  ideas  which  they  should  share, 
create,  develop  and  communicate  to  foreign  audiences.  There 
is  a  continuous  need  to  reexamine  USIA's  premises  and  assump- 
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tions  that  underlie  our  programs,  policies,  and  operations.  There 
is  a  need  to  test  critically  and  continually  old  and  new  programs, 
media  products,  techniques  and  methods  of  communication. 
There  is  a  need  to  come  to  grips  with  the  challenges  and  criticisms 
offered  by  foreign  intellectuals,  students,  and  young  people.  How 
can  the  U.S.  establish  constructive  dialogues  with  those  who 
oppose  or  misunderstand  U.S.  policies?  What  new  means  can 
be  employed  to  depict  the  magnitude  and  depth  of  unparalleled 
progress  and  development  in  the  United  States?  If  there  is  a 
worldwide  election  contest  between  the  free  countries  of  the 
world  and  communism,  as  President  Johnson  once  said,  how  can 
we  gain  adherents  to  freedom’s  side  in  the  continuing  worldwide 
debate?  Have  we  utilized  the  brainpower  of  private  specialists 
in  labor,  business,  academic  life,  agriculture,  and  the  professions 
who  know  well  the  fears  and  aspirations  of  the  people  of  Europe 
(West  and  East),  Africa,  Latin  America,  and  Asia  and  how  to 
appeal  to  them?  How  can  we  work  more  effectively  with  the 
womanpower  of  the  world  whose  emergence  is  one  of  the  pre¬ 
dominant  characteristics  of  the  awakening  world? 

Each  USIA  employee  should  be  encouraged  to  offer  his 
ideas  on  these  and  related  matters.  Creative  ideas  are  as  im¬ 
portant  as  suggestions  for  increasing  efficiency  and  economy  and 
for  improving  operations.  There  is  need  for  more  concentrated 
consideration  of  them  by  top  management  as  well  as  the  em¬ 
ployees  of  USIA.  For  without  them  USIA  can  become  all  form 
without  substance,  all  apparatus  without  content,  all  technique 
without  communication,  all  activity  without  achievement. 

It  might  not  be  remiss  for  USIA  to  schedule  sessions  for 
its  employees  in  which  the  major  ideas  of  the  contemporary 
world  are  considered  by  experts  with  a  view  towards  improving 
the  policies,  plans,  and  programs  of  USIA.  This  could  enhance 
the  quality  of  USIA’s  radio  and  television,  of  its  press  and  pam¬ 
phlets,  of  books  and  features,  of  its  design  and  graphics,  of  ap¬ 
proaches  and  methods,  of  techniques,  of  emphasis  and  of  its 
campaigns. 
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5.  US  I A  should  strengthen ,  and  integrate  more  effectively  its 
cultural  and  information  programs. 

This  Commission  believes  that  the  long-range  capability 
and  resources  for  developing  information,  education,  and  cultural 
programs  abroad  should  be  strengthened.  The  Commission  also 
believes  that  there  is  a  need  to  define  more  adequately  the  activi¬ 
ties  that  are  sponsored  by  these  programs. 

The  cultural  and  educational  activities  undertaken  by 
USIA  should  be  related  to  long-range  foreign  policy  objectives. 
Any  other  criterion  for  spending  the  taxpayer’s  dollar  cannot  be 
justified.  There  is  evidence  that  a  cumulative,  steady  effort  has 
produced  results.  This  is  true  of  libraries,  certain  exhibits, 
books,  and  cultural  and  educational  exchanges. 

Information  activities  and  programs  in  support  of  specific 
foreign  policies  or  as  aids  to  the  United  States  in  explaining  its 
position  and  role  in  crises  situations  will  carry  higher  priority. 
They  should  not  supplant  the  rich  array  of  American  cultural 
products  and  programs.  It  is  necessary  to  disseminate  informa¬ 
tion  about  American  books,  art,  music,  education,  the  English 
language,  American  history,  etc.  For  misunderstanding  and 
ignorance  in  this  area  is  as  harmful  as  a  misunderstanding  of 
a  particular  foreign  policy.  Such  knowledge  of  America  may 
prove  to  be  more  useful  to  the  understanding  and  acceptance  of 
American  foreign  policy  than  an  interpretation  of  current  news 
or  events.  In  some  areas  where  political  hostility  to  the  United 
States  may  be  temporarily  high,  the  cultural  arm  can  continue 
to  perform  a  helpful  and  healing  function. 

Further,  the  information  and  cultural  activities  should 
not  be  separated  from  one  another  as  if  they  were  contagious  and 
required  separate  aseptic  rooms.  They  should  be  coordinated 
and  where  appropriate,  blended  together  by  PAO’s  and  CAO’s 
(Cultural  Affairs  Officers)  who  are  sufficiently  sensitive  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  potential  power  of  both  of  these  instruments  of  human 
communication  in  the  development  of  international  under¬ 
standing. 
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It  is  unfortunate  that  so  many  of  the  excellent  USIA 
sponsored  cultural  and  educational  activities  that  range  from 
English  teaching  to  seminars  and  book  production  are  not  well 
known  to  leaders  of  American  education  and  culture.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  a  high  degree  of  excellence  has  been  achieved  by  the 
Agency’s  publications  entitled  “Problems  of  Communism,”  and 
“Legacy  of  a  President”,  the  Voice  of  America’s  Forum  Program, 
such  exhibits  as  the  ones  on  American  Architecture  and  Graphics, 
the  catalog  of  Modern  American  Music,  the  contents  of  Amerika 
Magazines  that  are  sent  to  the  USSR  and  Poland,  certain 
motion  pictures  and  other  products.  In  addition,  the  American 
cultural  and  educational  scene  has  been  covered  and  presented 
continuously  by  USIA  for  many  years.  Although  funds  have  not 
been  plentiful  in  this  area,  the  results  have  frequently  been  im¬ 
pressive.  More  can  be  done  and  the  quality  of  its  personnel  and 
products  should  be  constantly  improved.  It  is  important  to 
acknowledge  however,  that  a  solid  start  has  been  made.  Careful 
building  and  development  in  the  future  not  disruption  and  prolif¬ 
eration  are  the  answers. 

The  Commission  believes  that  the  developing  programs 
in  culture,  education  and  information  should  be  more  closely 
integrated  and  coordinated  in  Washington  and  especially  in 
U.S.  diplomatic  missions  abroad.  Tendencies  toward  prolif¬ 
eration  such  as  the  inclusion  of  new  education,  art,  music  and 
cultural  attaches,  each  reporting  to  the  Ambassador,  lead  to 
uncoordinated  and  disorganized  effort  or  to  an  unworkable  span 
of  supervision.  Suggestions,  regardless  of  how  well  motivated, 
that  the  cultural  affairs  officer  be  separated  from  the  public 
affairs  officer  should  not  be  heeded.  It  will  set  back  the  im¬ 
provements  made  during  the  past  fifteen  years.  For  the  success  - 
or  failure  of  these  programs  lies  not  only  in  their  inherent  quality 
or  substance,  but  in  their  management.  The  Commission  be¬ 
lieves  that  both  are  necessary. 
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6.  USIA  should  reexamine  its  assumptions  and  review  its  pro¬ 
grams,  country  by  country ,  in  order  to  expand  useful  ones  and 
discard  those  that  are  marginal;  USIA  should  also  review  its 
list  of  priority  countries  for  the  purpose  of  determining  areas 
of  concentration  and  saturation  and  areas  where  minimum 
U.S.  presence  is  sufficient. 

Assumptions  about  the  role  and  function  of  USIS  in 
every  country  should  be  reexamined  in  order  to  determine  how 
much  can  be  realistically  accomplished.  Since  what  is  expected 
from  the  USIS  program  ranges  from  the  dissemination  of  ac¬ 
curate  information  to  the  coordination  of  psychological  warfare 
activities,  these  assumptions  must  be  precisely  delineated  and 
related  to  specific  country  objectives.  The  same  techniques, 
methods  and  channels  which  have  been  in  use  since  1948  should 
be  examined  in  order  to  determine  their  current  applicability. 
Are  there  new  ones  which  should  be  added  and  old  ones  dropped? 
Each  country  mission  should  realistically  review  its  objectives 
in  this  light.  The  Commission  has  been  informed  that  the  Di¬ 
rector  has  instructed  that  this  be  done. 

Priorities  in  programs  and  in  country  efforts  are  also  neces¬ 
sary.  There  is  a  need  to  institute  country  by  country  program 
reviews  in  order  to  eliminate  marginal  activities,  to  replace  out¬ 
moded  techniques  with  modern,  more  effective  ones,  and  to 
determine  which  media  are  necessary  and  important  and  which 
can  be  eliminated  from  a  particular  post. 

The  USIA  should  also  determine  where  it  wishes  to  con¬ 
centrate  its  resources — personnel,  money,  and  facilities — in  or¬ 
der  to  achieve  its  goals.  It  should  give  consideration  if  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  possibility  of  saturation  programming  for  maximum 
effect.  It  should  take  advantage  of  areas  where  our  present  ad¬ 
vantage  may  not  continue  forever  and  where  present-day  hos¬ 
pitality  and  appreciation  of  the  United  States  is  high.  It  should 
be  frank  in  assessing  where  certain  objectives  can  be  achieved 
only  if  a  large  increase  in  funds  is  made  available.  It  should 
identify  those  few  countries  which  occupy  the  highest  strategic 
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priority  and  provide  them  with  adequate  resources  and  our  finest 
talent. 

USIA  should  maintain  wherever  possible  in  friendly, 
neutral  or  hostile  countries  a  chain  of  permanent  institutions 
which,  as  library,  information  center  or  bi-national  center,  will 
serve  as  a  symbol  of  the  U.S.  presence  and  as  an  authoritative  re¬ 
pository  of  American  materials.  The  United  States  must  rec¬ 
ognize  that  ancient  friendships  must  be  preserved  and  that  Amer¬ 
ican  interests  must  be  propagated  even  among,  especially  among, 
her  friends. 

7.  USIA  should  search  constantly  for  new  techniques  in  com¬ 
munication  from  the  private  sector ,  especially  from  advertis¬ 
ing ,  public  relations,  the  public  media  of  communication  and 
from  the  universities. 

“New”  and  “imaginative”  techniques  of  communication 
should  be  sought  constantly  by  operating  officials.  T op  manage¬ 
ment  must  display  sustained  interest  in  searching  for  them  and 
not  permit  the  operation  to  become  routine  and  non-productive. 
The  views  of  American  as  well  as  foreign  specialists  in  commu¬ 
nication  should  be  solicited.  This  can  be  done  in  a  flexible  and 
ad  hoc  manner.  There  is  also  need,  however,  for  the  Agency  to 
lodge  this  responsibility  in  some  central  place,  perhaps  with  the 
long-range  planning  function,  which  is  presently  dormant,  or 
with  the  Office  of  Private  Cooperation.  Private  communica¬ 
tions  research  companies  with  advertising  and  public  relations  ex¬ 
perience  in  foreign  countries,  the  public  media  of  communica¬ 
tions  and  the  universities  are  good  sources  of  ideas  and  sugges¬ 
tions.  USIA  must  explore  and  utilize  more  aggressively  the 
most  modern  methods  of  influencing  people  by  means  of 
communications. 

8.  USIA  should  continue  to  help  create  favorable  atmospheres 
abroad  for  the  understanding  of  U.S.  foreign  policies. 

USIA  has  a  special  role  in  creating  an  atmosphere  for  a 
better  understanding  of  the  United  States  and  its  foreign  policies. 
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In  certain  instances  it  helps  to  establish  a  receptive  backdrop  for 
important  diplomatic  negotiations. 

This  is  a  traditional  function  for  an  information  program. 
Communicating  with  those  who  direct  and  operate  in  the  foreign 
media  is  an  indispensable  activity.  USIA  should  be  in  a  position 
to  provide  them  with  accurate  and  official  information  about  the 
policies  and  intentions  of  the  United  States. 

9.  USIA  should  review  and  reconsider  the  decision  to  close 
libraries,  bi-national  centers  and  information  centers  in 
Europe. 

During  1965  there  have  been  continuing  reductions  of 
r  European  posts  and  libraries  in  strategic  places. 

Five  years  ago  the  U.S.  Government  operated  fifty-two 
libraries  or  information  centers  and  thirteen  reading  rooms  in 
Western  Europe.  Today  there  are  twenty-two  libraries  and  one 
reading  room.  The  Commission  believes  that  this  drastic  reduc¬ 
tion  has  been  unwise  and  uneconomic. 

The  libraries  and  information  centers  contain  represent¬ 
ative  collections  of  American  books,  pamphlets,  and  periodicals. 
Some  serve  as  centers  for  seminars,  discussion  groups,  and  lectures 
concerning  the  United  States  and  its  relations  with  other  coun¬ 
tries.  They  display  exhibits,  sponsor  dramatic,  musical  and 
artistic  events  and  become  favorite  meeting  places  for  many  who 
are  interested  in  the  United  States.  Their  facilities  are  used 
by  journalists,  educators,  workers,  government  officials,  and 
parliamentarians.  They  are  reference  sources  for  students,  both 
nationals  and  those  from  foreign  lands. 

The  libraries  and  information  centers  were  designed  to 
create  respect  and  understanding  for  the  United  States,  its  peo¬ 
ple,  its  principles  and  ideals.  The  effect  is  very  often  long-range, 
starting  with  students  who  eventually  will  be  the  political  and 
business  leaders  of  their  countries. 

The  Commission  recommends  that  the  decision  to  close 
European  libraries  and  information  centers  be  reviewed  and 
reconsidered. 
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10.  USIA  should  seek  a  level  of  appropriations  more  commen¬ 
surate  with  its  responsibilities  and  more  in  proportion  to  the 
efforts  of  the  U.S.  military  and  of  the  U.S.  economic  and 
military  assistance  programs. 

If  the  United  States  is  to  receive  the  respect  and  con¬ 
fidence  which  it  seeks,  it  must  be  guided  by  policies  and  deeds 
that  are  deserving  of  a  great  power.  In  some  instances,  how¬ 
ever,  perfectly  deserving  deeds  and  policies  may  not  be  so  recog¬ 
nized  and  acknowledged  by  all  countries.  To  make  sure  that 
they  are  well  presented  and  not  distorted  in  any  circumstances, 
and  to  carry  the  U.S.  burden  in  the  propaganda  war  of  this  v 
century  with  Communist  doctrine  is  the  special  responsibility  of 
USIA. 

In  discharging  these  responsibilities  the  Agency  is  at  once 
engaged  in  information,  in  education,  in  persuasion,  in  cultural 
presentations  and  activities,  in  preinsurgency  and  counter¬ 
insurgency  operations  and  even  in  actual  psychological  warfare 
depending  on  the  particular  country  in  which  it  operates.  To 
perform  adequately,  it  must  attract,  train  and  retain  people  who 
are  specialists  in  communicating  reliable  information  about  the 
United  States  to  foreign  audiences. 

But,  above  all,  it  will  require  a  more  adequate  fiscal  base. 
Such  a  base  can  only  be  calculated,  justified,  and  obtained  if 
Agency  objectives  are  realistically  and  reasonably  formulated, 
if  the  techniques  and  methods  are  scientific  and  modern,  and  if 
information  and  cultural  activities  and  programs,  whenever 
feasible,  are  properly  researched  before  they  are  produced,  or  at 
least  after  they  have  been  released  in  order  that  their  degree  of 
impact  and  effectiveness  may  be  judged. 

It  is  difficult  enough  to  communicate  effectively  with  a 
domestic  audience  whose  culture  and  language  are  similar  for 
the  most  part.  And  huge  sums  of  funds  are  involved.  It  is  in¬ 
finitely  more  complex  and  difficult  to  do  so  in  the  foreign  milieu 
and  atmosphere  of  over  one  hundred  different  countries.  If  the 
United  States  Government  is  to  pay  more  than  lip  service  to 
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what  is  expected  of  the  U.S.  Information  Agency,  it  must  begin 
to  provide  it  with  more  realistic,  financial  support. 

Compared  with  funds  spent  by  private  enterprise  for  simi¬ 
lar  public  relations  and  information  operations,  the  effort  of  the 
United  States  is  miniscule.  At  the  same  time  what  is  expected  of 
this  program  is  overdrawn  and  unrealistic.  And  compared  to 
the  U.S.  military  and  economic  aid,  the  effort  is  out  of  proportion. 

The  first  words  of  the  first  Report  to  Congress  issued  in 
1949  by  the  first  members  appointed  to  the  U.S.  Advisory  Com¬ 
mission  on  Information  considered  this  matter. 

“1.  Is  this  program  important?”  the  Commission  asked. 
“Yes;  more  than  the  Commission  thought  when  the 
Smith-Mundt  Act  was  passed. 

“2.  Is  it  effective?  Yes,  as  far  as  it  goes. 

“3.  Is  it  adequate?  No. 

“4.  What  can  be  done  to  improve  it?” 

On  budget  the  Commission  said,  “a  realistic  approach 
requires  that  we  provide  a  budget  better  balanced  between  the 
three-pronged  program  of  military,  economic,  and  information 
policy.  A  budget  which  contemplates  $15  billion  for  military, 
$5  billion  for  economic  and  only  $36  million  for  information  and 
education  service  does  not  provide  an  effective  tool  for  cleaning 
out  the  Augean  stables  of  international  confusion  and  misunder¬ 
standing.” 

Nineteen  additional  Commission  Reports  to  Congress  and 
sixteen  years  later,  these  words  remain  true.  For  during  this 
interval — 

the  Defense  expenditures  between  1948-64  were  $785 
billion ; 

the  AID  expenditures  between  1946-64  were  $99  bil¬ 
lion; 

the  USIA-State  expenditures  for  information,  educa¬ 
tion,  and  culture  between  1948-65  were  $2/2  billion; 

At  the  same  time,  the  information  and  cultural  programs 
have  had  some  successes  and  failures,  some  accumulated  experi- 
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ence,  trained  professionalism  and  improved  facilities.  Seldom 
during  this  period,  have  they  been  provided  with  sufficient  re¬ 
sources  in  any  country  which  would  have  permitted  more  than 
token  performance. 

In  a  recent  article  in  Reader’s  Digest,  former  President 
Eisenhower  in  reflecting  on  “America’s  Place  in  the  World,”  ex¬ 
pressed  his  concern  and  appreciation  for  the  need  to  achieve 
greater  international  understanding. 

“The  hard  truth,”  he  said,  “is  that  this  task  of  commu¬ 
nication  is  so  great  that,  in  the  main,  it  must  be  done  by  the  fed¬ 
eral  government.  I  think  we  must  decide  that  if  we  are  going 
to  win  the  cold  war,  we  must  spend  whatever  is  necessary  on  this 
job — a  half  billion  or  even  a  billion  a  year  if  it  takes  that  much. 
If  we  must,  let  us  take  it  out  of  the  defense  budget  or  the  space 
effort  or  some  other  program.  Surely,  in  a  national  budget  of 
over  1 00  billion  dollars,  we  can  find  the  needed  money.” 

Congressional  reductions  in  requested  funds  for  reasons  of 
mismanagement  and  inefficiency  have  been  legitimate  and  valid. 
Cuts  in  appropriations  in  order  to  impose  on  the  Executive  Branch 
of  government  changes  in  policy  such  as  the  gradual  psycho¬ 
logical  disengagement  in  Europe  because  of  some  congressional 
dissatisfaction  with  U.S.  foreign  policy,  with  foreign  aid,  or  with 
the  policies  and  attitudes  of  particular  foreign  countries  can  only 
produce  handicaps  to  the  mission  of  USIA. 

Requests  for  increased  appropriations  need  to  be  planned 
and  justified  by  criteria  and  evidence  which  demonstrate  the 
progress  and  effectiveness  of  the  operation  in  particular  countries. 
To  accomplish  this  objective,  there  should  be  fewer  and  more 
realistic  objectives  set  for  USIA  and  there  should  be  a  major  in¬ 
crease  in  the  budget  which  is  set  aside  for  research  in  order  to 
help  produce  this  evidence. 

CONCLUSION 

The  Commission  believes  that  between  1948  when  Public 
Law  402  was  passed  and  the  present,  the  U.S.  Government  con¬ 
structed  a  worldwide  apparatus  capable  of  communicating 
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messages  to  the  peoples  of  the  world  in  a  variety  of  media.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  period  the  responsible  agencies,  including  USIA  from 
1953  to  the  present,  have  had  to  overcome  serious  problems  of 
management,  of  recruiting  and  training  qualified  personnel,  de¬ 
fining  and  clarifying  objectives  and  missions,  developing  a  world¬ 
wide  foreign  service  with  its  logistics,  constructing  and  developing 
technical  facilities,  establishing  the  necessary  fiscal  and  adminis¬ 
trative  controls,  and  seeking  adequate  appropriations. 

As  a  result,  the  United  States  has  begun  to  compete  in  the 
ideological  arena  with  growing  strength  to  the  point  where  both 
the  Soviets  and  the  Chinese  Communists  have  expressed  pain  at 
USIA’s  surprising  strength  and  persistence. 

The  Commission  believes  that  in  order  to  meet  the  long- 
range  challenge  of  hostile  propaganda  in  every  continent  of  the 
world  where  the  United  States  has  strategic  interests,  the  USIA 
must  be  further  strengthened. 

The  next  ten  years  will  provide  USIA  with  a  unique 
opportunity,  as  part  of  its  long-range  plans  to  project  to  the 
world  the  past  and  present  accomplishments  of  the  United  States 
as  well  as  its  future  intentions. 

The  Commission  believes  that  to  tell  America’s  story  to 
the  world  more  effectively,  and  to  combat  those  who  are  intent 
on  distorting  and  subverting  this  story,  USIA  will  require  more 
substantial  financing  than  it  has  received  to  date. 

Respectfully  submitted, 


Frank  Stanton 
Chairman 


Mrs.  Dorothy  Chandler 


Palmer  Hoyt 


February  7, 1966 


Sigurd  S.  Larmon 


M.  S.  Novik 
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APPENDIX 


United  States  Information  Agency, 

Washington,  D.C. ,  December  1 ,  1965. 


Dear  Frank:  I  want  to  report  to  you  on  steps  that  I 
have  taken  during  the  first  three  months  of  my  term  of  office  as 
Director  of  the  USIA,  with  particular  reference  to  recommenda¬ 
tions  made  by  your  Commission  in  its  Twentieth  Report  to 
Congress  and  the  President. 

In  that  report  you  made  certain  specific  recommenda¬ 
tions  which  will  be  considered  individually  below : 

1.  To  improve  Internal  Management ,  Communication 
and  Coordination 

To  accomplish  this  objective  I  have  utilized  outside  spe¬ 
cialists  in  administrative  management,  news  operation  and  radio 
broadcasting.  As  a  result  substantial  changes  will  be  made 
shortly  in  the  operation  of  the  Voice  of  America,  the  press  and 
wireless  service  and  the  Office  of  Administration.  In  addition, 
I  have  previously  announced  the  consolidation  of  the  motion 
picture  and  television  services,  which  merger  became  effective 
today. 

In  addition,  I  have  enlarged  the  functions  and  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  my  Executive  Assistant  so  that  he  has  a  greater  respon¬ 
sibility  in  the  field  of  management.  I  believe  that  these  steps 
carry  out  the  spirit  if  not  the  letter  of  your  recommendation. 

2.  To  Reduce  the  Number  of  USIA  Buildings  in  Wash¬ 
ington  from  Eleven  to  One 

I  have  had  several  meetings  with  the  General  Service 
Administrator,  Lawson  B.  Knott,  in  which  I  pointed  out  the 


Dr.  Frank  Stanton,  Chairman , 
U.S.  Advisory  Commission. 
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difficulties  inherent  in  multiple  building  locations.  We  are  han¬ 
dicapped  in  our  efforts  to  obtain  a  single  building  because  of  the 
logical  suggestion  that  the  VO  A  retain  its  location  in  the  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  building  and  that  other  units  move  there 
when  HEW  abandons  the  building.  However,  it  is  unlikely  that 
any  immediate  abandonment  will  take  place  and,  during  the 
interim,  make-shift  arrangements  are  suggested.  I  do  not  sub¬ 
scribe  to  this  recommendation  and  will  continue  my  efforts  to 
remove  some  of  the  obstacles  which  we  currently  face  in  our 
housing  of  the  Agency  staff. 

3  .To  Improve  and  Strengthen  Long-Range  Planning 

I  concur  fully  with  the  recommendation  and  have  named 
Wilson  Dizard  as  a  long-range  planning  officer  in  the  Office  of 
Policy.  In  addition,  I  intend  to  remove  IOP  from  operational 
functions  and  direct  their  energies  and  talents  towards  planning. 

4.  Cultural  and  Exchange  Program  Activities 

a.  I  have  given  considerable  thought  to  the  role  of  the 
Cultural  Affairs  Officer,  and  have  conferred  with  the  newly-ap¬ 
pointed  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Cultural  Affairs,  Mr. 
Charles  Frankel.  In  addition  we  have  jointly  participated  in  a 
Task  Force  which  will  recommend  an  expansion  of  U.S.  efforts 
abroad  in  the  field  of  education.  As  a  result  of  that  study,  I 
am  hopeful  that  there  can  be  a  clarification  of  the  role  of  the 
CAO,  and  a  clearer  delineation  of  the  respective  fields  of  interest 
between  the  various  agencies  interested  in  cultural  activities. 

b.  There  have  also  been  discussions  to  coordinate  and 
improve  government  programs  for  orienting  and  training  foreign 
journalists  visiting  the  U.S.  A  more  definitive  program  toward 
this  end  will  be  proposed  at  a  later  date  by  USIA. 

c.  I  have  made  the  categorical  statement  that  there 
will  be  no  further  reduction  of  libraries  in  Western  Europe  and 
that  I  will  advocate  the  strengthening  of  our  program  in  this  area. 
I  have  previously  explained  to  each  of  you  orally  the  circum¬ 
stances  which  led  to  the  consolidation  of  the  libraries  services  in 
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London,  Paris  and  the  reduction  in  Germany  of  the  number  of 
America  Haus  installations. 

d.  In  order  to  restore  the  balance  of  the  Agency’s  cul¬ 
tural  program  activity, 

1.  I  have  recommended  the  creation  of  the  post 
of  “Cultural  Minister”  in  the  leading  capitals  of  the  world.  Pre¬ 
liminary  discussions  have  been  held  with  the  Department  of  State 
and  eminent  scholars  on  the  subject.  These  men  have  been  in¬ 
vited  to  suggest  candidates  for  this  position.  This  recommenda¬ 
tion  has  met  with  the  whole-hearted  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Cultural  Affairs.  Recruit¬ 
ing  of  candidates  for  this  post  will  start  shortly. 

2.  I  am  endeavoring  to  secure  an  outstanding 
scholar  as  my  cultural  advisor  with  the  authority  to  supervise  the 
Agency  program  in  the  field  of  books,  libraries,  teaching  of  Eng¬ 
lish  programs  and  related  cultural  activities. 

5.  To  Assume  Responsibility  for  Planning  and  Executing 
the  President's  T rade  Fair  Exhibition  Program 

We  have  proposed  to  the  Department  of  Commerce  a 
termination  of  the  existing  relationship  with  the  Agency  on 
trade  fair  programs.  Our  proposal  is  that  the  Department  of 
Commerce  be  responsible  for  all  trade  fairs  devoted  to  the  sale 
of  goods  and  services  and  that  the  USIA  undertake  and  sponsor 
those  trade  fairs  which  are  primarily  for  information  and  cul¬ 
tural  purposes. 

6.  To  Seek  Outside  Evaluation  of  USIA  Print  and  Radio 
Programs 

As  previously  reported  I  have  used  outside  consultants  to 
evaluate  our  press  and  radio  activities.  Mr.  Frank  Starzel, 
formerly  General  Manager  of  the  Associated  Press,  has  made  a 
detailed  study  of  the  press  and  news  operations.  Mr.  Peter 
Straus,  owner  of  several  radio  stations,  has  agreed  to  undertake 
a  study  of  the  VOA  program  through  Latin  America  with  partic¬ 
ular  reference  to  youth  groups. 
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1.  To  Expand  the  Research  Program  and  To  Use  Its 
Results  More  Effectively 

I  have  emphasized  the  importance  of  research  activities 
and  have  instructed  all  area  and  media  directors  to  work  closely 
with  the  Office  of  Research  and  Reference  Service. 

8.  To  Consider  the  Need  to  Consolidate  Into  One  Agen¬ 
cy  of  Government  the  Related  But  Widely  Scattered 
Programs  in  Information ,  Education ,  and  Culture 

No  action  has  been  taken  on  this  recommendation. 

9  .To  Seek  the  Advice  and  Guidance  of  Local  Latin 
American  Practitioners  of  Mass  C ommunications  in 
Presenting  the  Alliance  for  Progress  to  Latin  America 

I  have  met  with  the  Public  Affairs  Committee  of  the 
Council  of  Latin  America  to  discuss  a  cooperative  arrangement 
with  the  leading  U.S.  companies  engaged  in  international  trade 
in  this  area.  Steps  have  been  taken  to  carry  out  a  program  of 
mutual  benefit.  In  addition,  I  am  hopeful  that  a  closer  rela¬ 
tionship  can  be  created  with  the  Committee  for  Economic  De¬ 
velopment,  the  International  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  leading 
labor  groups.  With  reference  to  the  latter,  I  have  met  with 
representatives  of  the  AFL-CIO  and  recommended  their  par¬ 
ticipation  and  advice  in  this  effort. 

10.  To  Confine  US  I  A}s  Domestic  Publications  to  a  Mini¬ 
mum  and  Limit  the  Distribution  of  Its  Media  Prod¬ 
ucts  in  the  U.S.  in  Accordance  with  the  Intentions  of 
Congress 

I  have  issued  a  directive  requiring  my  approval  for  all 
speaking  engagements.  As  a  result  there  has  been  a  drastic 
reduction  in  the  number  of  speeches  made  by  employees. 

I  intend  to  restrict  my  speaking  efforts  to  national  groups 
engaged  in  the  foreign  policy  field,  and  significant  groups  relating 
to  press,  broadcasting,  books  and  other  media.  During  the  first 
90  days,  I  have  made  three  speeches  as  follows : 
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a.  To  affiliates  of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System. 

b.  American  Women  in  Radio  and  Television. 

c.  Broadcast  Promotion  Association. 


At  this  time  I  wish  to  formally  express  my  appreciation 
for  the  assistance  which  individual  members  of  the  Commission 
have  given  me  and  the  collective  encouragement  which  I  have 
received  from  you. 

I  look  forward  to  a  meeting  after  the  first  of  the  year  at 
which  time  I  would  like  to  present  significant  policy  problems, 
budgetary  questions  and  related  matters. 

If  there  are  any  questions  regarding  any  of  the  steps 
which  I  have  taken,  I  shall  be  glad  to  amplify  this  report. 

Sincerely, 


Leonard  H.  Marks 


cc.  Members  of  the  Advisory  Commission 
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Public  Law  402  (PL  402)  instructs  that  the  U.S.  Ad¬ 
visory  Commission  on  Information  submit  an  annual  report  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  It  must,  first,  assess  the 
operations  of  the  U.S.  Information  Agency  (USIA)  and,  second, 
propose  recommendations  for  its  future.  This  is  the  twenty- 
second  such  report.  It  covers,  but  in  its  considerations  is  not 
restricted  to,  calendar  1966. 

The  annual  report  is  but  a  part  of  the  Commission’s  over¬ 
view.  Among  them,  members  and  the  Staff  Director  inspected 
USIA  activities  in  17  nations  during  1966.  Mr.  Palmer  Hoyt 
inspected  United  States  Information  Services  (USIS)*  in  Hong 
Kong,  Thailand  and  Greece.  Mr.  Sigurd  S.  Larmon  visited 
USIS  Venezuela,  including  its  bi-national  center  in  Caracas. 
Mr.  M.  S.  Novik  attended  the  Student  Affairs  Officers  Confer¬ 
ence  in  Colombia  and  visited  USIS  posts  in  Austria,  Italy  and 
Israel.  Mrs.  Dorothy  B.  Chandler — who  resigned  from  the 
Commission  on  November  1  after  two  years  service — visited 
Austria,  Germany,  Sweden,  Yugoslavia,  Czechoslovakia,  Hun¬ 
gary  and  the  USSR.  The  Staff  Director  attended  the  Western 
European  Cultural  Affairs  Officers  Meeting  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom  and  conferred  with  USIS  officers  in  Holland  and  France, 
where  he  inspected  USIS  facilities. 

Additionally,  the  Commission  held  ten  meetings  during 
1966,  which  afforded  an  opportunity  to  confer  with  the  Director 
of  USIA,  hear  briefings  by  the  Agency’s  top  executive  managers 
and  review  Agency  product. 

* 

The  tools  of  the  past  are  often  inadequate  to  the  tasks  of 
tomorrow.  The  problems  facing  the  United  States  information, 
cultural  and  educational  services  are  not  the  same  as  those  of 

*“USIS”  is  used  to  identify  the  Agency  abroad.  The  title  “USIA”  is  used  only 
within  the  United  States. 
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20  years  ago.  USIA  must  match  its  mission.  Periodic  inventory¬ 
taking  is  called  for. 

Such  is  this  report.  Its  assessments  include  a  review  of 
the  USIA  mission,  its  administration,  the  quality  and  training 
of  its  personnel,  the  adequacy  of  its  funds,  the  appropriateness 
and  validity  of  its  long  established  organizational  structure,  its 
relationship  with  the  Congress  and  the  American  people,  the 
scope  and  magnitude  of  its  research  and  the  effectiveness  of  its 
programs  and  policies. 

The  Commission  finds  four  areas  in  which  challenges  to 
USIA  are  paramount: 

1 )  The  continued  fulminations  of  mainland  China, 
including  its  internal  upheaval. 

2)  The  President's  call  for  “peaceful  engagement*' 
with  the  USSR  and  Eastern-  Europe. 

3)  The  continued  unification  of  Western  Europe. 

4)  The  rise  of  a  new  generation  which  constitutes  new 
audiences  with  different  memories,  new  expecta¬ 
tions  and  with  changing  concepts  of  the  United 
States  and  what  it  stands  for. 

In  this  22nd  Report  to  Congress  the  Commission  com¬ 
mends  the  present  administration  of  USIA  for  its  efforts  to 
improve,  make  more  efficient  and  modernize  the  management 
of  the  Agency's  affairs.  Much  remains  to  be  done,  both  by  the 
Executive  and  the  Congress.  The  Commission  has  identified 
continuing  problems  and  new  opportunities.  It  urges  the  USIA 
to  take  steps  toward  their  solution.  These  include  the  needs  to : 

Develop  greater  stability  and  continuity  (page  8). 

Reexamine  approaches  to  the  underdeveloped  areas 
(page  10). 

Reassess  USIA’s  role  in  Vietnam  (page  13). 

Strengthen  its  cultural  and  education  programs 
(page  14). 

Establish  a  corporate  memory  (page  18). 

Reinforce  the  training  program  (page  19). 

Encourage  discussion  of  policy  problems,  plans  and 
programs  (page  19). 

Reestablish  contacts  with  the  academic  community 
(page  20). 
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Improve  the  inspection  program  (page  20). 

Plan  for  the  1976  United  States  bicentennial 
(page  21). 

The  Commission  also  draws  the  attention  of  the  Congress 
to  a  set  of  recommendations  exclusively  within  its  jurisdiction. 
These  include  the  needs  to : 

Create  a  statutory  USIA  Foreign  Service,  (page  21). 
Permit  domestic  availability  of  USIA  materials 
(page  22). 

Finally,  the  Commission  calls  the  attention  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  and  the  President  to  the  need  to  provide  in¬ 
creased  appropriations  (page  23). 

■3£ 

If  one  word  can  be  found  to  describe  the  single  most  criti¬ 
cal  challenge  facing  United  States  information  programs 
abroad  as  we  enter  the  final  third  of  this  century,  that  word  is 
“change.”  A  longer  word,  but  equally  apt,  is  “transition” — the 
one  used  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  in  his  State  of  the 
Union  address  on  January  18,  1967.  Ours,  he  said,  is: 

“A  time  of  testing — yes.  And  a  time  of  transition. 
The  transition  is  sometimes  slow;  sometimes  unpopu¬ 
lar;  almost  always  very  painful — and  often  quite  dan¬ 
gerous.  But  we  have  lived  with  danger  for  a  long 
time  before,  and  we  shall  live  with  it  for  a  long  time 
yet  to  come  ....  Let  us  remember  that  those  who 
expect  to  reap  the  blessings  of  freedom,  must,  like  men, 
undergo  the  fatigues  of  supporting  it.” 

This  report  is  addressed  to  an  important  number  of 
those  fatigues. 
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On  February  24,  1967,  the  Voice  of  America  (VOA) 
will  be  twenty-five  years  old.  A  new  generation  has  come  to 
maturity.  Memories  of  war  have  faded,  if  they  have  been  ex¬ 
perienced  at  all.  To  increasing  millions,  the  cataclysmic  events 
of  1939-45  appear  unreal. 

In  the  newly  created  nations,  in  the  underdeveloped  areas 
of  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America,  the  struggles  for  independ¬ 
ence  and  against  colonialism  have  been  replaced  by  the  monu¬ 
mental  problems  of  modernization  and  nation  building — and 
even  of  freedom  and  democracy. 

The  new  generation  is  skeptical,  and  is  not  confined  to 
the  Western  world.  From  the  need  for  “a  cultural  revolution” 
in  Communist  China  to  warnings  against  Western  ideological 
blandishments  in  East  Europe,  there  is  evidence  that  the  new 
generation  is  restless,  asking  questions  and  determined  to  make 
up  its  own  mind  about  the  important  issues  of  its  time. 

It  is  in  this  context,  complicated  and  compounded  by  the 
burdens  of  the  Vietnam  war,  that  the  U.S.  Information  Agency 
performs  its  mission  on  behalf  of  the  American  people  and  the 
free  world:  to  establish  and  maintain  communication  channels 
for  the  transmission  of  reliable,  authentic  information  about  the 
United  States,  its  people,  its  policies,  its  problems,  its  intentions 
and  its  achievements. 
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Almost  20  years  ago,  when  Public  Law  402  creating  in¬ 
formation  and  education  services  was  written  by  the  Congress, 
we  were  concerned  about  the  magnitude  and  effectiveness  of 
Communist  propaganda.  The  proliferation  of  its  books,  maga¬ 
zines  and  periodicals,  the  distribution  of  its  exhibits  and  motion 
pictures,  the  signal  power  and  propaganda  content  of  Radio 
Moscow,  the  entire  strategy  and  tactics  of  Communist  propa¬ 
ganda  appeared  to  be  sweeping  the  world. 

It  was  in  part  to  meet  this  potential  menace  to  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  United  States  that  Congress  created  information, 
cultural  and  educational  services.  Today  it  is  the  Soviets  who 
attest  to  the  capability  of  the  United  States  in  this  area.  In 
books  and  magazines,  in  resolutions  of  important  committees,  in 
speeches  by  top  leaders,  Communist  concern  is  expressed  over 
the  impact  made  by  United  States  efforts  in  these  fields. 

Although  this  Soviet  estimate  of  U.S.  effectiveness  is  in 
the  Commission's  view  overdrawn,  it  is  worth  reporting  to  the 
Congress  that  because  of  its  past  investments  and  continuing  sug¬ 
gestions,  coupled  with  the  dedicated  work  of  USIA  personnel 
at  home  and  abroad,  the  U.S.  effort  is  beginning  to  make  a 
difference. 

But  success  must  not  breed  a  slackening  of  effort.  If 
the  work  is  not  sustained,  its  results  can  evaporate.  The  informa¬ 
tion,  cultural  and  educational  programs  of  the  United  States, 
like  those  of  other  major  world  powers,  require  continuing  sup¬ 
port  if  U.S.  policies  are  to  be  understood.  Our  rivals  have 
learned  this  lesson  well.  The  American  people,  the  Congress 
and  the  Executive  must  know  it  equally  well.  The  continued 
execution  of  these  programs  has  become  a  fixed  part  of  U.S. 
relations  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  USIA  in  1966 

These  constructive  developments  should  be  reported  to 
the  Congress: 

1 .  A  cost  reduction  program — prompted  in  large  measure 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget — is  being  introduced  by  USIA. 
The  Agency  is  attempting  to  apply  the  principles  of  a  Program 
Planning  and  Budgeting  System  (PPBS)  wherever  possible. 
Although  all  the  results  of  such  a  system — pursued  with  modera- 
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tion  and  common  sense — will  not  be  evident  for  four  or  five 
years,  advantages  are  already  visible.  Answers  are  now  becom¬ 
ing  available  to  questions  the  Commission  has  asked  for  years: 
What  differences  are  made  by  particular  programs  and  media? 
Which  programs  are  most  effective?  Which  are  less  effective, 
marginal  or  expendable?  How  can  one  justify  resources  devoted 
to  one  country  as  opposed  to  another?  What  is  the  impact  of 
the  total  USIA  operation  and  of  its  constituent  parts?  How 
can  objectives  be  formulated  so  that  their  achievements  are 
susceptible  to  more  objective  assessment  and  measurement? 

In  the  Commission’s  view  this  is  one  of  the  encouraging 
management  developments  in  USIA.  Yet  even  in  this  early 
period  of  trial  and  error  it  is  clear  that  much  basic  data  is  not  at 
hand.  The  accumulated  research  needs  of  USIA  stand  out  in 
glaring  relief. 

2.  To  answer  the  questions  raised  by  new  methods  of 
administration  and  management,  USIA  has  reorganized  its  re¬ 
search  activity.  It  is  attempting  to  convert  it  into  an  effective 
management  tool  and  aid  to  policy  decisions. 

Two  caveats  must  be  entered  in  the  record.  The  first 
questions  the  wisdom  of  placing  the  Office  of  Research  under 
the  Agency’s  policy  office.  Too  close  a  relationship  between 
policy  and  research  may  compromise  the  latter’s  objectivity,  a 
situation  which  would  not  obtain  were  research  to  report  to  the 
Director. 

The  second  relates  to  a  tendency  to  dismiss  the  importance 
of  area  specialists  in  the  analytic  process.  If  research  does  not 
utilize  the  professional  services  of  individuals  who  have  long 
knowledge  of  particular  foreign  areas,  its  judgments  and  analy¬ 
ses  can  become  technical,  unrealistic  and  immature. 

The  Office  of  Research  sponsored  a  meeting  at  Airlie 
House  devoted  to  an  examination  of  methods  of  determining  the 
effectiveness  of  USIA  programs.  Outside  specialists  from  indus¬ 
try,  the  universities  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  counseled  with 
Agency  officers.  The  conference  report  contains  many  useful 
suggestions;  the  Commission  commends  them  to  USIA  manage¬ 
ment  for  serious  consideration. 

3.  The  Voice  of  America  has  embarked  on  new,  ex¬ 
panded  concepts  of  international  programming.  It  had  been 
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apparent  for  years  that  international  broadcasts  sounded  alike. 
Contents  and  ideologies  differed  but  common  techniques  made 
it  difficult  to  distinguish  one  from  another.  After  months  in 
planning,  VOA  in  November  introduced  contemporary  pro¬ 
gramming  methods  and  modern  sound  to  give  U.S.  international 
broadcasting  a  distinctive  voice.  The  new  approach  is  at  present 
being  applied  only  to  English  language  broadcasts,  but  may 
in  time  be  adapted  to  foreign  language  broadcasts  as  well. 

4.  The  Agency  continues  to  perform  with  efficiency  dur¬ 
ing  international  crises,  conferences  or  Presidential  journeys. 
The  recent  Presidential  trip  to  Southeast  Asia  and  the  Manila 
Conference  was  an  event  in  which  sound  planning  and  exertion 
made  it  possible  to  relay  a  complete  account  around  the  world 
with  dispatch  and  impact — an  accomplishment  which  warranted 
recognition  by  the  Chief  Executive. 

* 


The  Commission  comes  now  to  an  examination  of  con¬ 
tinuing  problems  and  new  opportunities. 

Following  are  recommendations  for  action  by  USIA,  the 
Congress  and  the  President: 


* 


RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  ACTION  BY  THE  USIA 

Greater  Stability  and  Continuity 

The  Commission  believes  that,  after  almost  20  years,  the 
time  has  come  for  USIA  to  settle  in. 

Although  it  is  difficult  to  assure  the  tenure  of  Agency 
Directors  and  their  deputies  because  of  shifting  political  sands — 
there  have  been  four  Secretaries  of  State  but  twelve  Directors 
of  USIA  since  1949 — there  should  be  institutionalized  in  USIA 
a  permanent  Deputy  Director,  perhaps  authorized  by  legislative 
statute,  who  would  serve  irrespective  of  changing  Administra- 
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tions  or  changing  Directors.  The  permanent  Deputy  Director 
could  be  either  a  career  civil  servant  or  a  senior  foreign  service 
officer  of  the  highest  stature,  familiar  with  the  role  of  Congress 
and  with  the  Congressional  process,  with  broad-gauged  overseas 
experience,  able  to  build  a  firm  administrative  backup  to  the 
Agency’s  operations. 

This  Agency  and  its  predecessors  have  been  marked  by 
constant  shifts  in  personnel  at  all  levels.  Directors  of  geographic 
areas  are  often  transferred  after  short  tours  and  after  serving  in 
areas  not  necessarily  connected  with  present  leadership  assign¬ 
ments.  Heads  of  media  are  replaced  too  frequently.  Public 
affairs  officers  (PAO’s),  cultural  affairs  officers  (CAO’s),  in¬ 
formation  officers,  librarians  and  others  are  frequently  shifted 
from  one  part  of  the  world  to  another  at  great  expense  and  with 
little  regard  to  past  experience. 

USIA  has  operated  under  the  concept  that  a  foreign 
service  officer  who  has  served  in  one  part  of  the  world  for  many 
years  may  assume  direction  of  another  geographic  area  with 
whose  problems  and  affairs  he  is  only  distantly  familiar.  The 
Commission  does  not  concur.  It  believes  the  position  of  area 
director  should  be  assumed  by  those  who  have  demonstrated 
ability  and  knowledge  of  an  area  by  virtue  of  long  service  in  it. 

This  fluctuating  top  leadership  situation  has  been  the 
logical  extension  of  a  foreign  service  system  which  believes  that 
skills  acquired  abroad  are  transferable  and  interchangeable.  In 
USIA  this  is  true  only  of  those  few  foreign  service  executive 
officers  who  serve  as  generalists — in  Brazil  as  well  as  in  Indo¬ 
nesia,  in  Iran  as  well  as  in  South  Africa,  in  Japan  as  well  as 
Holland.  It  is  they  who  may  be  shifted  from  one  part  of  the 
world  to  another  with  relative  frequency  and  without  damage 
to  organizational  efficiency.  PAO’s,  for  example,  should  not  be. 

The  Commission  also  believes  that  CAO’s  should  serve  for 
longer  periods.  The  CAO  works  with  educators  and  students, 
with  artists,  intellectuals,  writers  and  musicians.  His  effective¬ 
ness  increases  in  direct  proportion  to  time  on  the  job  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  country.  To  insure  a  familiarity  with  the  United  States 
officers  can  be  returned  periodically  for  study  or  work. 
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There  may  always  be  need  for  the  officer  who  is  in  effect 
an  executive  presiding  over  specialists  in  information,  cultural 
and  educational  affairs,  but  it  is  clear  that  an  officer’s  peak  effi¬ 
ciency  is  realized  only  after  he  has  been  in  a  country  for  several 
years  and  after  he  has  mastered  the  language,  customs,  psychol¬ 
ogy  and  politics  of  it. 

The  Commission  recognizes  that  it  may  be  unduly  oner¬ 
ous — and  in  some  cases  unproductive — to  have  certain  officers 
remain  in  one  country  for  the  entire  term  of  their  foreign  service 
careers.  The  Agency  should  therefore  consider  the  possibility 
of  further  regionalizing  its  foreign  service.  There  might  be, 
for  example,  a  Europe  corps,  a  Slavic  corps,  an  Africa  corps,  an 
Asia  corps,  an  Arabic  corps,  a  Latin  America  corps — in 
short,  a  number  of  special  cadres  comprising  officers  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  cultures,  languages,  philosophies,  histories  and 
psychologies  of  the  peoples  in  those  areas.  In  time  the  Agency 
would  build  a  sizable  body  of  veterans  of  these  broad  areas  who 
not  only  could  render  service  in  the  field  but  could  also  provide 
sensitive  judgment  and  advice  in  Washington. 

The  problems  of  instability  extend  to  the  Voice  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  Part  of  the  continued  success  of  the  Voice  in  building  and 
holding  audiences  can  be  attributed  to  the  language  skills,  in¬ 
sights  and  political  knowledge  possessed  by  men  and  women  who 
have  been  broadcasting  to  particular  countries  for  many  years. 
One  of  VOA’s  problems  is  that  these  veterans  will  soon  retire. 
There  has  been  difficulty  in  recruiting  younger  men  and  women 
as  eventual  replacements. 

The  restructuring  and  reorganizing  of  USIA’s  foreign 
service  would  grant  it  greater  continuity,  cohesion  and  stability, 
would  facilitate  the  tasks  of  the  training  programs  and  would 
aid  the  overall  planning  and  projections  of  the  human  resources 
needed  in  this  program. 

Approaches  to  the  Underdeveloped  Areas 

In  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America  the  race  is  between 
economic  development,  financial  investment  and  food  produc¬ 
tion  on  one  hand  and  population  on  the  other.  Unless  these 
factors  are  placed  in  better  balance,  famine  will  become  this 
generation’s  legacy  to  the  next. 
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Such  problems  are  quite  unlike  those  facing  the  rest  of 
the  USIA  program,  which  remains  essentially  Europe-oriented 
and  concerned  with  the  more  sophisticated  problems  of  com¬ 
plex  civilizations.  They  require  different  orientation,  different 
planning  and  consideration,  possibly  by  a  different  type  of  per¬ 
sonnel.  The  Commission  recommends  that  USIA  establish  a 
task  force  to  plan  and  examine  information  materials  required 
in  these  underdeveloped  areas.  The  problems  of  Laos  and 
Indonesia  have  more  in  common  with  those  of  Uganda  and 
Kenya  than  they  do  with  those  of  France  or  Japan. 

One  of  USIA’s  major  objectives  in  underdeveloped  areas 
should  be  the  spread  of  useful  information  about  self-help  and 
modernization.  The  implementation  of  this  objective  would 
demonstrate  to  those  peoples  that  Americans  are  interested  in 
the  things  important  in  their  lands  and  can  work  effectively  in 
helping  them  reach  their  own  goals.  Materials  of  this  type  moti¬ 
vate  as  well  as  inform.  It  is  especially  important  to  provide  the 
peoples  of  these  continents  with  ideas  and  informational  prod¬ 
ucts  which  demonstrate  that  the  United  States  has  a  body  of 
experience  applicable  to  the  problems  of  national  development 
and  modernization.  The  gap  between  the  United  States  as  a 
“have”  nation  and  those  among  the  “have  nots”  must  not  appear 
so  great  that  it  cannot  be  bridged. 

The  production  of  such  information  materials  can  hardly 
be  accomplished  on  a  worldwide  basis.  They  should  be  tailored 
to  fit  local  needs.  The  Commission  believes  this  type  of  material 
can  best  be  produced  and  coordinated  regionally. 

a)  Library  Collections.  It  is  in  these  underdeveloped 
areas  that  the  character  of  the  book  collections  in  the  libraries 
and  information  centers  is  especially  important.  Most  USIS 
libraries  contain  balanced  collections  ranging  from  history  and 
literature  to  government,  science  and  the  arts.  In  -  under¬ 
developed  areas  special  collections  on  civic  education  and  civic 
development  programs  should  also  be  made  available. 

b)  English  Teaching.  It  is  in  these  areas,  too,  that  the 
teaching  of  English  should  play  a  more  prominent  role  in  the 
total  U.S.  program.  As  the  first  post-war  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Public  Affairs — which  then  included  U.S.  information, 
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cultural  and  educational  programs — former  Senator  William 
Benton,  said  in  a  recent  speech : 

“The  late  Edward  Murrow  .  .  .  agreed  with  me  that 
no  objective  of  that  agency  over  the  next  one  hundred 
years  could  be  more  important  than  the  spread  of  the 
English  language  ....  But  United  States  policies  by 
and  large  have  been  sloppily  conceived  and  imperfectly 
coordinated.  This  has  led  to  fragmentation  of  efforts. 
It  has  inhibited  an  effective  overall  attack.  The  aim 
of  the  government  as  a  whole  .  .  .  should  be  admitted 
openly  and  avowedly  as  the  teaching  of  English  on  a 
world  scale.” 

c)  Women's  Activities.  It  is  in  these  underdeveloped 
areas  that  there  has  developed  a  profound  and  revolutionary 
change  in  the  status  of  women ;  their  lives  have  changed  more  in 
the  last  20  years  than  in  the  previous  2,000.  Women  are  assum¬ 
ing  leadership  in  the  struggles  against  poverty,  ignorance,  injus¬ 
tice  and  population  growth  and  in  the  fight  for  political 
emancipation,  the  right  to  vote  and  the  right  to  hold  office.  They 
are  helping  mold  the  opinion  of  a  rising  generation. 

The  Commission  urges  the  Agency  to  set  in  motion  a  re¬ 
cruiting  and  training  program  for  women’s  affairs  officers  to 
serve  in  those  countries  where  women’s  groups  are  actively  seek¬ 
ing  information  and  education  materials.  There  is  evidence  that 
where  these  officers  have  served  (Nigeria,  Japan,  Vietnam  and 
Kenya)  their  activities  have  redounded  to  the  mutual  interests 
of  the  United  States  and  the  host  country. 

d)  “ Problems  of  Communism 33  and  “ Problems  of  De¬ 
mocracy .”  It  has  been  asserted  that  since  USIA’s  primary  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  support  foreign  policy  objectives,  it  is  incapable  of 
creating  products  and  programs  which  are  steeped  in  scholar¬ 
ship  and  dedicated  to  comprehensive  and  authoritative  consid¬ 
erations  of  contemporary  affairs.  YOA’s  “Forum"  series — “In¬ 
formation  and  Documents"  and  “Problems  of  Communism” — 
is  evidence  to  the  contrary.  They  are  popular  and  effective  and 
have  received  the  plaudits  of  scholars  and  journalists  around 
the  world. 
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The  problems  of  underdeveloped  nations  should  receive 
the  same  type  of  authoritative  and  scholarly  treatment  as  have 
problems  of  communism.  The  Agency  should  explore  the  feasi¬ 
bility  of  preparing  a  companion  publication  which  would  deal 
with  democracy,  modernization  and  nation  building. 

There  is  a  need  for  such  a  publication — prepared  per¬ 
haps  in  Washington,  perhaps  on  a  regional  basis — which  would 
serve  as  a  clearing  house  of  information  and  as  a  vehicle  for  the 
exchange  of  experience  among  the  nations  of  the  world.  Suc¬ 
cessful  experiments  in  democracy  should  be  reported  and  failures 
should  be  documented.  Such  experience  could  be  useful  to 
the  new  one-party  states  as  well  as  two-  and  multiple-party 
states.  It  could  help  point  out  what  must  be  done  in  civic  edu¬ 
cation  and  development  as  well  as  through  economic  develop¬ 
ment  before  productive  economies  and  free  societies  become 
possible. 

e)  The  Labor  Information  Program.  The  Commission 
has  observed  that  the  Agency  does  not  evince  a  firm  policy  on 
the  use  of  labor  information  officers.  This  is  especially  true  in 
Latin  America,  where  there  has  been  considerable  movement — 
and  some  termination — among  this  category. 

The  Commission  believes  many  of  the  challenges  facing 
the  United  States  abroad,  especially  in  underdeveloped  areas, 
arise  from  Communist  penetration  of  organized  and  unorganized 
labor.  Next  to  students  and  youth  groups,  workers  and  labor 
organizations  deserve  priority  attention  by  USIA.  It  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  provide  them  with  information  on  the  free  labor  movement 
in  the  United  States  and  on  the  progress  and  procedures  of  free 
labor  organizations  around  the  world.  As  in  other  parts  of  the 
USIA  program  there  is  need  to  provide  the  labor  information 
officers  program  with  continuity  and  stability.  Successful  pro¬ 
grams,  once  introduced,  should  not  be  quickly  withdrawn.  Ef¬ 
fective  labor  information  officers,  once  assigned,  should  not  be 
removed  without  replacement. 

USIA’s  Role  in  Vietnam 

USIA  has  poured  men,  materials  and  resources  into  the 
psychological  operations  of  the  Vietnam  war.  Capable  person¬ 
nel  have  been  diverted  from  other  parts  of  USIA’s  foreign  service 
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to  meet  the  demands  of  hard-pressed  American  and  Vietnamese 
administrators.  Results,  although  difficult  to  measure,  have  fre¬ 
quently  been  encouraging.  The  success  of  the  Chieu  Hoi  pro¬ 
gram — in  which  defectors  and  escapees  turned  themselves  in 
under  safe-conduct  passes — attests  to  the  effectiveness  of  the 
operation.  Equally  important,  captured  enemy  documents  as¬ 
sessing  the  dangers  and  threats  of  this  type  of  psychological 
warfare  to  the  morale  of  their  forces  reveal  that  the  operation 
is  meeting  success.  Interrogation  of  prisoners,  defectors  and 
escapees  further  confirms  these  assessments. 

The  Agency  and  its  personnel  both  in  Washington  and 
in  South  Vietnam  are  to  be  commended  for  their  imaginative 
efforts  in  pursuing  these  programs. 

The  Commission  is  concerned,  however,  that  although  the 
USIA  mission  in  Vietnam  is  of  the  highest  priority,  its  resources, 
personnel  and  budget  are  to  a  considerable  degree  being  siphoned 
off  from  other  areas.  Budgetary  cuts  have  been  applied  pre¬ 
cisely  to  those  areas  where  suspicion  and  criticism  of  American 
policy  are  most  acute.  Capable  officers  are  needed  in  these  areas 
as  well.  The  Commission  urges  the  Agency  to  plan  its  requests 
for  appropriations  and  its  recruitment  programs  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  that  its  worldwide  responsibilities  do  not  continue  to  suffer 
from  a  drain  of  personnel  and  funds  into  Vietnam. 

Cultural  and  Educational  Programs 

The  production  of  cultural  and  educational  materials  is 
scattered  among  the  media  in  USIA.  Radio,  motion  pictures, 
television  and  press  reflect  the  variety  of  the  American  cultural 
and  educational  scene.  These  are  supplemented  by  the  many 
products  developed  by  the  information  center  service  in  USIA. 

There  is  a  continuous  need  to  strengthen  the  quality  of 
product  in  order  to  meet  keen  competition  for  attention  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  Product,  as  well  as  all  cultural  and  educa¬ 
tional  programs,  should  be  reviewed  by  a  small  but  high  level 
staff  which  would  report  to  the  Director. 

a)  US  IS  Bi-National  Centers  (BNC's),  Libraries  and  In¬ 
formation  Centers.  USIA  should  focus  more  sharply  on  its  bi¬ 
national  centers,  information  centers  and  libraries.  They  are  in 
many  respects  the  heart  of  the  Agency’s  overseas  operation. 
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When  properly  directed,  they  serve  as  a  coordinating  device  and 
outlet  for  the  multi-media  programs  of  USIA.  An  excellent  re¬ 
port  on  bi-national  centers  was  prepared  at  the  Director’s  request 
by  former  Ambassador  Charles  W.  Cole.  It  reads  in  part : 

“The  133  bi-national  centers  of  the  A  and  B  classes 
constitute  one  of  the  greatest  opportunities  available  to 
the  United  States  in  its  overseas  cultural  activities,  es¬ 
pecially  in  Latin  America,  where  113  of  them  are 
located. 

“This  opportunity  has  been  only  partially  utilized  and 
can  be  much  more  fully  exploited  at  comparatively 
small  additional  cost.  The  opportunity  is,  moreover,  a 
unique  one,  for  the  bi-national  centers  are  institutions 
in  which  local  nationals  voluntarily  and  overtly  identify 
themselves  with  the  United  States  and  further  objec¬ 
tives  which  it  approves  and  supports.  In  addition,  they 
are  living  and  visible  examples  of  the  kind  of  private, 
democratically  conducted  organizations  so  character¬ 
istic  of  the  United  States  for  they  constitute  a  locus  in 
which  returned  grantees  of  all  types  can  maintain  con¬ 
tact  with  what  is  going  on  in  the  U.S.  and  with  other 
returnees. 

“The  BNC’s  do  not,  and,  being  under  local  auspices, 
cannot  engage  in  propaganda.  But,  positively,  they  do 
create  an  understanding  of  the  U.S.,  its  civilization 
and  its  policies,  and  by  teaching  English  create  the 
most  important  avenue  of  continuing  communication. 
Negatively,  they  play  a  most  significant  role  in  destroy¬ 
ing  myths  about  the  imperialism,  materialism  and 
capitalism  of  the  U.S. 

“The  bi-national  centers  devote  most  of  their  energies 
and  funds  to  the  teaching  of  English  and  derive  almost 
all  their  local  income  from  student  fees.  The  BNC’s 
are  the  instrument  by  which  the  United  States  can 
take  advantage  of  its  greatest  cultural  asset  over¬ 
seas  .  .  .  the  English  language  ....  Indeed,  it  is 
now  widely  realized  that  English  has  become  the  scien¬ 
tific,  commercial  and  diplomatic  lingua  franca  of  the 
modem  world. 
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“Most  of  the  students  at  the  BNC’s  and  most  of  the 
visitors  and  library  users  are  young  people,  not  un¬ 
sympathetic  with  the  U.S.  and  more  energetic  and 
likely  to  get  ahead  than  the  average.  A  great  many  of 
them  are  students  in  the  universities  or  secondary 
schools. 

“It  must  be  realized,  too,  that  a  majority  of  the  BNC’s 
are  in  provincial  towns  which  are  culturally  starved. 
The  BNC  is  often  the  only  place  where  the  local  in¬ 
habitant  can  hear  music,  listen  to  a  lecture,  see  a  mod¬ 
ern  print  or  borrow  a  book.  They  are  even  more  evi¬ 
dently  the  only  place  where  he  can  learn  to  read  and 
speak  English.” 

Ambassador  Cole’s  recommendations  call  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  new  bi-national  centers  or  additions  and  renovations 
to  existing  structures,  increased  opportunities  for  the  teaching  of 
English,  stepped-up  and  improved  recruitment  of  teachers  and 
librarians,  increased  opportunities  for  exhibits  especially  designed 
for  bi-national  centers  and  the  creation  of  some  device  for  recog¬ 
nizing  the  contributions  of  the  centers’  boards  of  directors  who 
serve  bi-national  interests.  The  Agency  is  moving  ahead  in 
executing  some  of  these  recommendations. 

The  full  potential  of  libraries  and  information  centers 
has  yet  to  be  realized,  despite  the  fact  that  their  usefulness  has 
been  attested  to  in  many  countries.  The  Commission  recom¬ 
mends  that  a  task  force  be  assigned  to  examine  how  libraries 
and  information  centers  can  measure  up  to  their  full  potential. 
Libraries  and  information  centers  are  a  physical  embodiment 
of  the  United  States.  The  impression  they  create  can  be  invit¬ 
ing  and  cheerful  or  unattractive  and  drab.  Many  foreigners 
experience  their  first  contact  with  the  United  States  in  walking 
by  or  entering  these  American  institutions  abroad.  They,  ac¬ 
cordingly,  should  be  designed  well  and  distinctively — not  neces¬ 
sarily  expensively — to  best  represent  the  United  States. 

It  is  also  necessary  to  determine  whether  centers  and 
libraries  have  been  placed  in  strategic  locations.  If  the  Agency 
is  interested  in  approaching  youth  and  student  groups,  small 
information  centers  or  libraries  located  near  universities  facil¬ 
itate  access.  Similarly,  the  placement  of  small  information 
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centers  in  workers  quarters  facilitates  reaching  important  labor 
groups. 

Book  collections  and  translations  should  be  reviewed  to 
determine  their  adequacy  and  up-to-dateness.  The  percentage 
of  books  in  the  language  of  the  host  country  should  be  at  least  50 
percent.  A  determined  effort  should  be  made  to  reach  75  per¬ 
cent.  Similarly,  book  collections  should  place  heavier  emphasis 
on  investigations  produced  in  the  social  sciences  during  the  past 
two  decades.  While  literature  and  science  should  not  be  ne¬ 
glected,  the  future  leaders  of  most  foreign  countries  are  searching 
for  new  insights  and  ideas,  for  new  methods  and  approaches  in 
economics,  in  government,  in  education,  in  psychology,  in  soci¬ 
ology,  in  cybernetics,  public  administration  and  management. 

In  the  years  ahead  it  is  likely  that  the  intense  competition 
between  the  Soviets  and  the  United  States  in  science,  technology 
and  space  exploration  will  be  extended  to  include  the  social 
sciences.  This  year  Soviet  Party  Leader  Leonid  Brezhnev,  in 
a  speech  to  the  23rd  Party  Congress,  opposed  “the  idea  still 
existing  among  some  Party  workers  that  the  social  sciences  have 
only  propaganda  importance/ ’  and  gave  these  disciplines  a 
new  ranking  equal  with  the  natural  sciences.  American  scholar¬ 
ship,  research  and  investigation  in  these  crucially  important 
areas  deserve  important  display. 

b)  Libraries  in  Europe.  This  report  referred  earlier  to 
the  rise  of  a  new  generation,  especially  in  Europe,  which  remem¬ 
bers  neither  World  Wars  I  or  II  nor  the  causes  and  events  which 
prefaced  them.  It  is  therefore  imperative  that  the  European 
programs  for  youth,  centered  around  libraries,  be  expanded. 
Many  who  were  born  during  1945  are  already  taking  their  place 
in  society  as  working,  voting  citizens.  It  is  essential  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  United  States  that  they  be  kept  accurately  and 
reliably  informed. 

In  this  era,  when  misunderstanding  of  American  objec¬ 
tives  and  suspicion  of  our  motives  are  especially  high,  it  is  folly 
to  reduce  the  U.S.  presence.  In  Western  Europe  a  vigorous  in¬ 
formation  program  is  essential.  The  new  generation  requires  a 
continuous  program  of  education  about  the  United  States.  Their 
own  schools  and  media  place  the  emphasis  in  other  directions; 
one  cannot  expect  otherwise. 
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The  Commission  again  brings  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  the  damage  to  the  United  States  when  the  library  in 
London  was  closed,  when  the  library  in  Paris  was  retrenched, 
when  posts  and  libraries  were  eliminated  in  France,  Italy  and 
Germany.  No  people  can  be  taken  for  granted.  With  rapidly 
changing  societies  and  economies  in  Europe,  with  challenges 
from  every  part  of  the  world  converging  on  Europeans,  it  is  in¬ 
dispensable  to  our  own  best  interests  not  to  appear  to  withdraw 
from  this  strategically  important  continent. 

c )  Education  O  fficers.  In  its  last  report  to  Congress,  this 
Commission  expressed  concern  at  a  proposal  emanating  from  the 
Department  of  State  that  embassies’  public  affairs  and  cultural 
staffs  be  fragmented  further  by  the  establishment  of  educational 
attaches.  The  report  stated  that  such  “tendencies  toward  pro¬ 
liferation  .  .  .  lead  to  uncoordinated  and  disorganized  effort  or 
to  an  unworkable  span  of  supervision.”  It  cautioned  that  the 
success  or  failure  of  information,  cultural  and  educational  pro¬ 
grams  “lies  not  only  in  their  inherent  quality  or  substance,  but 
in  their  management.” 

It  is  clear  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  PAO’s  and 
CAO’s  do  not  see  the  need  for  an  additional  education  officer. 
Moreover,  the  creation  of  these  posts  leads  to  duplication  of 
effort.  There  has  been  no  demand  from  Ambassadors  for  assist¬ 
ance  in  this  area.  If  the  Department  persists  in  its  position,  it 
will  jeopardize  present  programs. 

If  needs  in  certain  countries  are  not  now  being  met,  either 
qualitatively  or  quantitatively,  immediate  steps  should  be  taken 
within  the  context  of  the  present  organization.  The  Commission 
urges  that  USIA  and*  the  State  Department  pool  resources  to 
strengthen  cultural  and  educational  programs  without  further 
fragmenting  the  overall  U.S.  effort. 

A  Corporate  Memory 

It  is  unfortunate  that  after  twenty  years  of  experience  in 
foreign  communications  the  USIA  today  possesses  little  system¬ 
atic  data  recording  it.  There  is  in  effect  no  corporate  memory. 

The  Commission  recommends  that  the  Agency  give  high 
priority  to  creating  one.  USIA  should  institute  a  schedule  for 
the  interrogation  and  debriefing  of  all  foreign  service  officers 
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returning  from  their  posts  or  in  the  process  of  moving  from  one 
post  to  another.  It  should  systematically  debrief  its  foreign 
service  personnel  to  obtain  information  about  those  approaches, 
operations,  techniques  and  programs  that  have  succeeded  and 
those  that  have  failed. 

Such  a  codification  of  foreign  service  officer  experience 
could  in  time  form  the  case-books  for  a  training  program  to 
pass  on  to  tomorrow’s  officers  the  benefit  of  their  predecessors’ 
experience.  It  will  help,  too,  in  answering  such  questions  as 
“What  have  you  succeeded  in  accomplishing  after  one,  two  or 
three  years  in  a  post?  How  can  funds  be  better  expended? 
What  are  the  weaknesses  in  a  program?  What  concrete  sug¬ 
gestions  can  be  offered  for  improving  an  operation?  What  are 
the  new  opportunities  and  the  built-in  limitations  to  the  USIA 
program  abroad?” 

The  Training  Program 

The  training  program,  like  the  research  program,  is  basic 
to  the  Agency’s  operations.  Incoming  officers  cannot  be  sent 
to  the  field  unarmed.  And,  if  not  well  trained  before  taking  up 
their  posts,  they  can  work  at  cross  purposes  with  Agency 
objectives. 

Unfortunately,  the  training  program  has  suffered  from 
fluctuating  leadership  and  a  lack  of  agreement  within  USIA 
on  the  essentials  of  the  mission  and  on  training  requirements  of 
officers  scheduled  for  overseas  duty.  A  new  Director  of  Train¬ 
ing  has  been  appointed  and  charged  with  the  mission  of  reor¬ 
ganizing  and  implementing  this  essential  operation.  He  will 
need  the  full  supogrt  of  the  Director  as  well  as  of  area  directors 
and  media  chiefs,  who  in  the  past  frequently  have  been  reluctant 
to  allow  foreign  service  officers  sufficient  time  in  training  and 
orientation. 

Discussion  of  Policy  Problems ,  Plans  and  Programs 

This  Commission  said  in  its  last  report,  and  finds  worth 
repeating  now : 

“Each  USIA  employee  should  be  encouraged  to  offer 
his  ideas  .  .  .  Creative  ideas  are  as  important  as  sug¬ 
gestions  for  increasing  efficiency  and  economy  and  for 
improving  operations.  There  is  need  for  more  concen- 
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trated  consideration  of  them  by  top  management  as 
well  as  the  employees  of  USIA.  For  without  them 
USIA  can  become  all  form  without  substance,  all  ap¬ 
paratus  without  content,  all  technique  without  com¬ 
munication,  all  activity  without  achievement.” 

The  Office  of  Policy  has  begun  to  provide  a  forum  for  the 
consideration  of  certain  plans  and  policies.  This  effort  should 
be  encouraged  and  expanded.  There  has  been  a  dearth  of  intra¬ 
agency  comment  and  debate  on  important  matters.  Creative 
discussion  sessions  should  be  scheduled  throughout  the  Agency. 
They  should  be  accompanied  by  a  constant  drive  for  creative 
ideas,  for  new  solutions  to  old  problems,  for  hard  discussions  of 
policies  and  program  content.  Consideration  of  both  substance 
and  administrative  management  is  essential  to  the  attainment 
of  the  Agency’s  mission  and  goals. 

Contacts  With  the  Academic  Community 

The  Commission  notes  with  regret  the  gradual  decline 
of  interest  by  academicians  and  scholars  in  the  USIA  mission 
and  in  the  general  subject  of  international  and  inter-cultural 
communications.  Relatively  few  continue  to  pursue  research  in 
this  field.  USIA  should  renew  its  contacts  with  the  academic 
community,  rekindle  its  interest  and  invite  its  suggestions,  reviews 
and  commentaries. 

The  Inspection  Program 

The  present  USIA  inspection  system  consists  of  dispatch¬ 
ing  teams  of  senior  Agency  officers  or  foreign  service  officers  to 
posts  in  different  parts  of  the  world  to  examine  personnel,  organi¬ 
zation  and  operations.  Subsequent  reports  are  studied  by  the 
Ambassador,  the  Director,  the  public  affairs  officer,  the  area 
director  and  the  inspector  general. 

The  Commission  believes  that  civilian  review  should  be 
incorporated  into  the  Agency’s  inspection  of  its  own  operations, 
and  that  each  task  force  should  include  at  least  one  public  mem¬ 
ber.  Such  inclusion  would  serve  to  provide  a  fresh,  independ¬ 
ent  and  experienced  point  of  view.  It  would  help  overcome  the 
difficulty  of  having  colleagues  in  the  same  agency  inspect  one 
another.  A  subsidiary  benefit  would  be  in  enabling  public  mem- 
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bers  to  learn  more  about  and  assess  one  of  the  government’s  most 
vital  overseas  programs. 

The  1976  Bicentennial 

The  Commission’s  last  report  to  Congress  recommended 
that  USIA  formulate  a  ten-year  program  culminating  in  the 
celebration  of  the  American  Bicentennial  in  1976. 

As  the  government’s  principal  arm  in  disseminating  in¬ 
formation  abroad,  USIA  and  its  media  should  begin  to  plan 
now.  It  is  not  too  early  to  establish  a  task  force  to  direct  what 
is  to  be  done  each  year,  leading  into  the  events  of  1976. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  TO  CONGRESS 

A  Statutory  USIA  Foreign  Service 

Successive  directors  and  this  Commission  have  pleaded 
with  the  Congress  for  legislation  which  would  provide  foreign 
service  officers  of  USIA  with  a  career  service.  The  collapse 
of  proposed  legislation  in  the  89th  Congress  has  led  to  further 
deterioration  of  morale  among  those  who  serve  the  interests  of 
their  country  abroad. 

The  argument  in  favor  is  well  known  by  the  Congress 
and  need  not  be  repeated  here.  The  men  and  women  of  the 
foreign  service  cannot  and  should  not  be  expected  to  lobby  in 
their  own  behalf.  They  are  no  one’s  particular  constituency 
and  are  completely  dependent  on  the  good  will,  wisdom  and 
judgment  of  the  Congress  for  their  support. 

It  is  the  foreign  service  public  affairs  officers,  cultural 
affairs  officers,  information  officers,  librarians,  labor  information 
officers,  student  affairs  grantees,  radio  and  television  and  motion 
picture  officers  who  talk  with  editors,  writers  and  commentators, 
who  counsel  with,  guide  and  advise  exchange  students,  profes¬ 
sors  and  scholars,  who  arrange  for  and  publicize  the  artistic  and 
musical  extravaganzas,  who  provide  foreign  parliamentarians 
and  appointed  officials  with  reliable  information  about  U.S.  poli¬ 
cies  and  intentions,  who  speak  to  foreign  audiences,  who  create 
exhibits,  lend  books,  show  motion  pictures  or  place  television  and 
radio  programs  on  local  stations,  who  talk  to  labor  groups  and 
enter  into  dialogues  with  students  about  the  United  States.  They 
represent  the  United  States,  not  with  foreign  offices  and  prime 
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ministers,  but  with  people  from  every  walk  of  life  who  have 
prejudices  as  well  as  curiosity  about  the  United  States. 

Such  representatives  of  the  United  States  need  a  Congres- 
sionally  sanctioned  career  system.  The  Commission  urgently 
recommends  that  Congress  make  every  effort  to  grant  them  one. 

Domestic  Availability  of  US  I A  Materials 

Public  Law  402,  which  provides  the  basic  authority  for 
U.S.  foreign  information,  cultural  and  educational  programs,  was 
passed  in  an  atmosphere  of  Congressional  suspicion  and  skepti¬ 
cism.  Special  concern  was  registered  over  the  possibility  that 
such  programs  might  “propagandize”  the  American  people  if 
overseas  products  were  to  be  made  available  in  the  United  States. 
Congressional  committees  have  reiterated  the  intent  of  Congress 
that  USIA’s  products  not  be  distributed  domestically.  Indeed, 
previous  members  of  this  Commission  have  sustained  and  sup¬ 
ported  this  view. 

This  Commisison  feels  that,  after  almost  two  decades, 
the  walls  can  come  down.  The  time  has  come  when  the  vigi¬ 
lance  of  Congress  and  the  press  may  be  relied  upon  to  provide 
sufficient  safeguard  against  partisanship  and  the  promulgation 
of  a  particular  Administration’s  point  of  view. 

The  American  taxpayer  should  no  longer  be  prohibited 
from  seeing  and  studying  the  product 1  a  government  agency 
produces  with  public  funds  for  overseas  audiences.  Students 
in  schools  and  colleges  all  over  this  country  who  are  interested 
in  government,  foreign  affairs  and  international  relations  should 
not  be  denied  access  to  what  the  U.S.  government  is  saying  about 
itself  and  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  Commission  recommends 
that  the  Congress  effect  the  same  “open  door”  policy  on  over¬ 
seas-intended  information  materials  as  decreed  by  the  “Freedom 
of  Information”  Act  (the  Moss  Act,  passed  July  4,  1966)  for 
domestically-based  governmental  operations. 

In  legal  terms,  the  past  prohibition  against  domestic  dis¬ 
tribution  has  been  de  facto  rather  than  de  jure.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  statutes  specifically  forbidding  making  USIA  materials 


1  The  only  current  exception  is  the  “Problems  of  Communism,”  which  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  from  the  Government  Printing  Office. 
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available  to  American  audiences.  Rather,  what  began  as  caution 
has  hardened  into  policy.  But  the  law  notwithstanding,  so  hoary 
a  precedent  is  not  lightly  discarded.  The  sense  of  Congress 
was  accessory  to  its  creation,  and  the  sense  of  Congress  is  essential 
to  its  demise. 

(It  is  important  to  underscore  that  this  Commission’s 
recommendation  is  addressed  to  “making  available”  USIA  ma¬ 
terials,  not  to  promoting  their  domestic  distribution.  Distribu¬ 
tion  in  this  country  should  not  be  initiated  by  the  USIA,  but 
should  be  permitted  in  response  to  requests. ) 

The  granting  of  specific  authority  by  the  Congress  would 
have  the  effect  of  adding  to  the  “free  flow  of  information”  that 
characterizes  the  Moss  Act.  It  would  bring  to  USIA  the  views, 
criticisms  and  suggestions  of  Americans  concerning  the  Agen¬ 
cy’s  effort  to  keep  the  world  well  informed  about  the  United 
States,  its  foreign  policy  objectives  and  the  American  people. 
It  would  encourage  the  development  of  a  high  quality  product. 
It  would  serve  to  insure  accurate  and  balanced  treatment  of 
the  news.  It  would  improve  credibility  overseas  in  demonstrat¬ 
ing  there  is  no  curtain  between  what  is  released  abroad  and 
what  is  made  available  at  home.  Most  important,  it  would 
satisfy  the  American  people’s  right  to  know  what  its  government 
is  saying  to  the  world  at  large. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  TO  CONGRESS 
AND  THE  PRESIDENT 

Increased  Appropriations 

The  USIA  today  faces  a  difficult  and  expanding  task,  an 
outgrowth  of  the  fact  that  the  United  States  faces  not  only  a 
large  war  in  a  military  sense  but  also  a  world  which  has  become 
skeptical  of  U.S.  aims.  This  skepticism  stems  directly  from  the 
Vietnam  war  but  is  also  affected  by  such  domestic  problems  as 
racial  disturbances  and  controversy  over  conclusions  of  the 
Warren  Commission  Report.  These  issues  abound  in  the  world’s 
media.  Some  foreign  coverage  is  accurate  and  complete.  Much 
is  distorted,  exaggerated  and  without  perspective.  As  world 
communications  become  almost  instantaneous,  the  problem  be¬ 
comes  more  acute. 
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As  a  result,  the  challenge  to  keep  the  record  straight  looms 
ever  larger.  There  is  no  permanent  success  in  the  achievement 
of  U.S.  interests  and  objectives;  their  pursuit  is  a  continuing  re¬ 
sponsibility.  Evidence  of  momentary  achievement  cannot  justify 
curtailment  or  elimination  of  vital  programs. 

It  is  in  this  light  that  inadequacy  of  USIA  appropriations 
continues  to  handicap  the  Agency.  Lack  of  funds  has  hurt  the 
best  interests  of  the  United  States — as  in  the  closing  of  libraries 
and  posts  in  Western  Europe.  In  the  last  few  years  USIA  has 
been  receiving  appropriations  which  enable  it  to  move  from 
year  to  year  on  a  “going  rate”  basis.  With  continued  inflationary 
increases  both  in  this  country  and  abroad,  and  with  exceptions 
resulting  from  buildups  to  meet  crises  in  Southeast  Asia,  the 
USIA  is  operating  at  a  steadily  declining  pace.  Its  overseas  pro¬ 
grams,  its  programs  in  training,  in  management  and  research,  its 
representation  funds — all  have  in  many  cases  been  depleted  and 
starved.  Personnel  and  funds  have  been  removed  from  one  area 
and  transferred  to  another,  with  the  frequent  result  that  neither 
is  well  served. 

Despite  the  institution  of  a  cost  reduction  program  and 
despite  a  conscientious  effort  on  the  part  of  management  to  con¬ 
serve  and  save  wherever  possible,  USIA  remains  without  suffi¬ 
cient  funds  to  do  its  job. 
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AFTERWORD 


When  we  say  that  “communication  is  one  of  the  greatest 
problems  of  the  world  today,”  we  may  be  bored  with  the  state¬ 
ment  but  we  deal  fairly  with  the  fact. 

It  is  a  key  problem — and  a  key  opportunity — for  the 
United  States.  As  this  report  has  indicated,  we  are  come  upon 
new  times,  new  allegiances,  a  world  erupting  into  new  political 
formulations.  The  idea  of  independence,  not  conceived  in  the 
United  States  but  certainly  brought  to  flower  here,  is  raging 
dared  among  peoples  of  the  world  who  hardly  dream  it  would  be 
within  reach.  In  its  wake  have  come  instability  and  a  groping 
for  the  way. 

The  United  States  can  help — indeed,  it  must.  The  Com¬ 
mission  believes  that  neither  the  Legislative  nor  the  Executive 
has  yet  approached  this  responsibility  with  the  vigor  it  de¬ 
mands — a  responsibility  that  must  be  accepted  and  discharged 
irrespective  of  skepticism,  lack  of  appreciation  and  occasional 
hostility.  The  Congress  has  responded  in  granting  funds  for  the 
construction  of  broadcast  facilities,  but  has  been  less  than  willing 
to  make  comparable  investments  in  other  overseas  programs. 
Where  the  needs  and  challenges  are  greatest,  where  the  task  of 
making  U.S.  intentions  clear  is  most  difficult — it  is  in  these  areas 
that  USIA  has  been  most  handicapped  by  Congressional 
reluctance. 

This  22nd  Report,  read  in  conjunction  with  its  prede¬ 
cessors,  suggests  to  the  Congress — and  to  USIA — that  more  needs 
to  be  done.  We  dare  not  leave  undone  those  things  which  ad¬ 
vance  the  causes  of  peace  and  retard  the  forces  of  arms.  The 
skill  is  at  our  command.  We  need  only  the  will. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Palmer  Hoyt 

Sigurd  S.  Larmon 

M.  S.  Novik 

Frank  Stanton 
Chairman 


January  26,  1967. 
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APPENDIX 


United  States  Information  Agency, 

Washington,  D.C.,  June  21 , 1966. 

Dr.  Frank  Stanton,  Chairman, 

U.S.  Advisory  Commission. 

Dear  Frank: 

The  following  will  serve  as  a  status  report  on  actions  taken  by  the 
Agency  on  the  recommendations  made  by  the  U.S.  Advisory  Commission 
on  Information  in  its  Twenty- first  Report  to  Congress.  I  have  listed  below 
the  specific  recommendations  which  you  have  made  and  my  comment  on 
each.  They  are  as  follows : 

1.  USIA}s  purpose  and  role  should  cover  both  present  and  future 
objectives. 

2.  USIA  should  develop  long-range  plans.  A  ten-year  (1966-76) 
plan  is  recommended. 

I  concur  in  your  recommendation  that  we  have  a  responsibility  to 
project  U.S.  foreign  policy  from  a  short  and  long-range  standpoint.  We 
attempt  to  do  so. 

Since  taking  over  the  office  of  Director,  I  have  stressed  long-range 
planning  and  have  emphasized  its  importance  in: 

a.  Planning  for  the  recruitment  of  trained  personnel. 

b.  Instituting  language  training  programs. 

c.  Evaluating  the  technical  facilities  which  we  operate  to  determine 
whether  they  will  become  obsolete. 

d.  Considering  new  facilities  in  light  of  technological  advances  made 
in  the  art  of  communications. 

Consistent  with  these  objectives,  I  have  appointed  Wilson  Dizard  as 
long-range  planning  officer  and  have  given  him  specific  assignments  which 
are  now  being  developed. 

In  order  that  we  may  keep  abreast  of  technological  improvements,  we 
have  constantly  conferred  with  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Coun¬ 
cil  representatives  to  determine  the  prospective  use  of  satellites  for  short¬ 
wave  broadcasting,  for  frequency  modulation  programs  and  other  means 
of  communications.  Special  studies  have  been  instituted  on  these  sub¬ 
jects  directed  towards  our  particular  problems. 
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3.  USIA  should  use  more  research  in  its  plans,  programs,  budget 
and  evaluation. 

In  your  report  you  state,  “This  Commission  has  long  urged  that 
USIA  employ  wherever  possible  modern  research  methods  in  order  to  as¬ 
certain  when  and  where  it  has  succeeded  or  failed,  and  how  it  can  influence 
attitudes  more  effectively.” 

As  you  know,  our  Research  Section  has  carried  out  specific  projects 
using  “modern  research  methods,”  and  I  am  satisfied  that  the  personnel 
of  this  section  are  highly  qualified  to  continue  doing  so.  I  am  unable  to 
comment  on  your  statement  that,  “The  use  of  research  has  been  seriously 
neglected  in  USIA  to  the  detriment  of  the  program.”  This  statement  ob¬ 
viously  refers  to  a  situation  which  may  have  existed  prior  to  my  appointment. 

We  are  currently  using  research  for  planning  purposes,  to  evaluate 
the  usefulness  of  particular  media  products,  to  justify  our  request  for  ap¬ 
propriations  before  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  Congress,  and  to  deter¬ 
mine  attitudes  of  foreign  populations  on  significant  problems  of  mutual 
interest. 

I  have  recently  determined  that  research  can  be  used  more  effectively 
if  it  is  integrated  with  the  Office  of  Policy.  Accordingly,  on  July  1,  1966  the 
Research  unit  will  be  transferred  to  that  section  and  the  Reference  Service 
will  be  transferred  to  the  Office  of  Administration.  It  is  my  expectation 
that  this  reorganization  will  bring  about  a  more  efficient  operation. 

4.  USIA  should  improve  the  quality  of  its  programs,  products  and 
personnel. 

I  concur  in  this  recommendation  and  we  are  constantly  striving  to 
improve  the  quality  of  the  programs,  products  and  personnel  of  the  Agency. 

Effective  October  1,  1966,  I  have  named  an  experienced  Foreign 
Service  Officer,  James  J.  Halsema,  as  Head  of  the  Training  Division  and  he 
will  institute  a  more  vigorous  program  of  indoctrination  for  our  officers  as¬ 
signed  overseas.  Moreover,  arrangements  are  being  made  for  a  larger 
complement  of  personnel  to  be  trained  at  the  Foreign  Service  Institute, 
not  only  in  language  training  but  in  cultural  aspects  of  the  foreign  countries 
to  which  officers  will  be  assigned. 

In  your  recommendation  you  also  suggest  that  “Each  USIA  em¬ 
ployee  should  be  encouraged  to  offer  his  ideas  on  these  and  related  matters.” 
You  will  be  gratified  to  learn  that  the  Employee  Suggestion  Program  which  I 
instituted  immediately  after  my  appointment  has  resulted  in  541  sugges¬ 
tions  as  compared  to  1 10  in  a  comparable  period.  Not  only  have  I  received 
valuable  suggestions  for  improvement  of  Agency  material  2nd  programs, 
but  we  have  been  able  to  effect  savings  of  $45,000  as  a  result  of  these  ideas. 

Reviews  have  been  made  periodically  on  the  usefulness  of  our 
magazines  and  pamphlets.  New  products  will  be  instituted  when  the  need 
arises  and  others  will  be  abandoned  when  they  no  longer  serve  a  useful 
purpose. 
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The  VO  A  is  altering  its  basic  format  and  in  the  Fall  we  will  present 
a  new  concept  of  program  service.  I  am  hopeful  that  we  can  shortly 
present  to  your  Commission  taped  excerpts  from  typical  programs  which 
are  being  planned.  In  addition,  I  have  recently  received  a  report  on  a 
special  investigation  made  on  our  Latin  American  program  by  Peter  Straus, 
an  experienced  broadcast  station  owner-manager.  During  this  investiga¬ 
tion  he  visited  Latin  American  countries,  monitored  the  programs  of  the 
domestic  system  as  well  as  short-wave  transmission  of  the  VO  A  and  other 
services.  As  a  result  of  this  report,  I  plan  on  making  substantial  changes 
in  the  Latin  American  output. 

5.  USIA  should  strengthen ,  and  integrate  more  effectively  its 
cultural  and  information  programs. 

In  order  to  strengthen  our  cultural  program,  I  have  appointed 
Dr.  Charles  Cole  as  Cultural  Advisor.  As  you  may  know,  Dr.  Cole  has 
an  eminent  background  for  this  responsibility  and  has  served  as  the  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  Chile  and  President  of  Amherst  College. 

We  have  endeavored  to  strengthen  the  Binational  Center  institutes 
as  a  means  of  developing  cultural  programs  more  fully  in  certain  areas  of 
the  world. 

In  order  to  aid  in  the  recruitment  of  outstanding  scholars  as  Cul- 
cural  Affairs  Officers,  I  plan  on  convening  a  meeting  of  leading  college  presi¬ 
dents  who  will  be  informed  of  USIA  objectives  and  programs  and  whose  sup¬ 
port  will  be  enlisted. 

6.  USIA  should  re-examine  its  assumptions  and  review  its  programs, 
country  by  country,  in  order  to  expand  useful  ones  and  discard 
those  that  are  marginal;  USIA  should  also  review  its  list  of  priority 
countries  for  the  purpose  of  determining  areas  of  concentration 
and  saturation  and  areas  where  minimum  U.S.  presence  is 
sufficient. 

We  regularly  re-examine  the  assumptions  and  the  country  plan  for 
each  of  the  countries  in  which  we  operate.  Concurrently,  programs  of  the 
Agency  are  regularly  monitored  and  those  which  have  outlived  their  use¬ 
fulness  or  are  not  serving  a  valid  purpose  are  discarded.  This  effort  is  a 
constant  one  and  emphasis  has  been  placed  upon  it  at  all  times. 

7.  USIA  should  search  constantly  for  new  techniques  in  communica¬ 
tions  from  the  private  sector,  especially  from  advertising,  public 
relations,  the  public  media  of  communication  and  from  the 
universities. 

Since  my  appointment  as  Director  on  September  1,  1965,  I  have  met 
with  distinguished  representatives  from  advertising,  public  relations,  radio 
broadcasting,  magazines,  newspapers  and  from  the  educational  community. 
Specifically,  formal  meetings  have  been  held  with  the  Public  Relations  So¬ 
ciety  of  America — National  Officers,  New  York  Chapter;  Public  Relations 
Roundtable;  Advertising  Federation  of  America;  Broadcasters  Promotion 
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Association;  National  Association  of  Broadcasters;  selected  representatives 
of  multiple-owners  of  broadcast  facilities;  and  International  Council  of  In¬ 
dustrial  Editors.  These  meetings  have  resulted  in  valuable  suggestions  and 
have  brought  about  an  area  of  cooperation  which  promises  to  stimulate 
the  recruitment  of  personnel  and  the  development  of  new  ideas. 

8.  USIA  should  continue  to  help  create  favorable  atmospheres 
abroad  for  the  understanding  of  U.S.  foreign  policies. 

We  endeavor  to  carry  out  this  suggestion  at  all  times. 

9.  USIA  should  review  and  reconsider  the  decision  to  close  libraries, 
bi-national  centers  and  information  centers  in  Europe. 

I  have  previously  explained  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  cur¬ 
tailment  or  reduction  of  our  library  service  in  London  and  Paris.  At  this 
point  I  would  like  to  give  you  a  report  on  the  current  situation  in  these 
capitals. 

In  Paris  we  retained  the  first  floor  of  the  three-story  building  at  the 
Place  de  l’Odeon  which  housed  the  USIS  library.  A  reference  collection  of 
5,000  volumes  is  in  active  use.  The  remaining  volumes  were  transferred 
to  the  USIS  Youth  Center  and  to  the  American  Library.  Reports  from 
the  post  disclose  that  the  patronage  at  the  Place  de  l’Odeon  has  increased 
because  of  the  presence  of  an  Institute  of  American  Studies  on  the  2nd  and 
3rd  floors  and  that  students  attending  this  Institute  have  made  good  use  of 
the  reference  facilities.  Considerable  use  is  also  made  of  the  augmented  col¬ 
lection  at  the  USIS  Cultural  Center. 

In  London  we  maintain  a  small  reference  library  at  the  American 
Embassy.  The  remaining  volumes  were  transferred  to  the  University  of 
London  where  they  are  actively  used  by  the  large  student  population  of  the 
University.  Reference  queries  are  being  handled  by  mail  and  phone.  By 
diminution  virtue  of  these  arrangements,  there  has  been  no  in  service  being 
rendered  to  the  residents  of  London  desiring  library  access  to  U.S.  library 
facilities  nor  to  the  residents  of  the  United  Kingdom  seeking  reference  serv¬ 
ice.  In  addition,  books  are  being  sent  by  mail  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom. 

No  further  reductions  have  been  made  in  libraries,  Binational  and 
Information  Centers  in  Europe.  However,  improvements  have  been  made 
in  certain  facilities  and  every  effort  will  be  made  to  up-grade  the  existing 
centers. 

The  status  of  our  libraries  in  Europe  is  under  continuing  review 
and  efforts  will  be  made  to  improve  the  facilities.  However,  at  this  time 
I  do  not  believe  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  attempt  to  expand  the  facilities 
in  Paris  and  London  described  above. 

10.  USIA  should  seek  a  level  of  appropriations  more  commensurate 
with  its  responsibilities  and  more  in  proportion  to  the  efforts  of 
the  U.S.  military  and  of  the  U.S.  economic  military  assistance 
programs. 
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At  the  present  time,  I  am  preparing  the  estimates  for  the  budget  for 
Fiscal  Year  1968  and  will  request  at  that  time  funds  adequate  to  carry  out 
our  responsibilities  in  light  of  conditions  which  are  anticipated  for  that 
period. 

This  brief  summary  is  designed  to  acquaint  you  with  some  of  the 
highlights  of  our  program  in  the  areas  enumerated.  Periodically,  I  look 
forward  to  meeting  with  you  and  other  members  of  the  Commission  to 
answer  your  questions  and  to  seek  your  advice  on  the  most  effective  way  of 
carrying  out  the  objectives  assigned  to  us  by  the  Congress  and  the  President. 

Sincerely, 


Leonard  H.  Marks 
Director 
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